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| 


SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION! 


EATHARINE WESTENDOBF, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN. | 
ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, including | 
ents of Speech, Expressive Read- | 





the essential de 
ing, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, | 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS. | 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- | 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- | 
matic Literature. | 


Th hout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- | 
LINEAT IONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC.- | 
TERS by the Principal. | 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- | 
ceive careful treining in DELI ERY and the PAN- | 
TOMIMIC ART, . 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- | 
tion. For circulars and terms, address , | 
i 
| 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF, 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI, 


ALLISON¢&*SMITH. | 


#ELECTROTYPERS*# 


Corre ee 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


—-%# GOOD WORK... 
Cay SSS 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


: Fislablished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold, Sil- | 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 


19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. | 
@B PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE,"6a 


John Tanner & Eo. 


>kKPRINTERS.*¥+ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 








ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Biographies, Histories and Murical Li 
es, Histories an terature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 





For Sale by JOHN CHURCH @ CO. 





VOL. 13, No. 8—AUGUST, 1884. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
rPHIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 


under the finest Teachers of the city. A | 


Orator 

Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April2. A Sum 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rav. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCuiet.an Brown, Vice-Pres’t, Cincin 
nati, O. 


Stirring Gampaign Music 


BLAINE GRAND MARCH, Ryan.  « - cts 
(Title page illustrated with picture of Blaine.) 


BLAINE FROM MAINE. Song and Chorus, 
hd 2 wis ed} ‘be ; eo» « - Qe 
"TIS BLAINE AND LOGAN NOW. Song 
and Chorus. Westendorf 7 . 86 cts, 
THE NATION LOVES ITS SOLDIERS 
STILL. Song and Chorus. Westendorf. . 40 cts. 


(Title ¢ illustrated with picture of Logan.) 
NO SECTION LINES. Song & Chorus. Root, 30 cts 
BLAINE, BLAINE, BLAINE OF MAINE 

Marching “~ng. Ray +o" 40 cts. 
A Campaign wWrum Song that fairly “sings itself.” 
FOR BRASS BANDS. 
HE COMING MAN. March sve # Oe 
AMPAIGN QUICKSTEP ........ $1.00 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BANDS. 


Send for Price List 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consisis of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of worid-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
forte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received inthe Boarding Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
the Cincinnati 


of 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati 


T 
Cc 


Musie, 
» O. | 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


f Root anp Sons Music Co 
( Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


| Afdi ne ri nfing OQWo rks 


246 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 
| UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


i 


| For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 


Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


| JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
| 


DIE 


| ENGRAVER | awk 


And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


‘JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


| No. 55 East (3th St., New York. 


STAMP 
CUTTER 





HE TRADE will find New York 


Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 


at our 


for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
| line of publications. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 


Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
215 Feet High. 90 Feet Thick. 
\LEGANT 


accommodations for 400 geecte, in a 
(,00¢ 


‘4 beautiful park of 2,000 acres music from 
June to October. Pullman Palace and Dining Cars via 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Only 20 hours from Cin- 


For terms and pamphlets, address 
EK. G. PEYTON, Manager. 
SAVE 


B your 
EYES! 


and CURE 
your 


Headache 


Buy the 


STAR 
Electro « 
Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.00. 


Spectacles & 
Optical Goods 
at lowest 
prices. 


COHEN 
& RUSK, 
199 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati, 


| cinnati. 





BLECTRIC 


BYE-SHADE IN USE. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 

sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and V ocalization. Best 
references given. Adc iress, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Chure ch & Co 


ALEX HAIG Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co . 
Cincinnati, O. 


Teacher 
Parties 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
of Piano. Address 808 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 


Teacher 


Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- | 


structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), 
the Violin, 
same for Churches or 
John Church & Co 


Address, 


Instructor of 
will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
fiscellaneous Concerts. Address 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co 
MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopp le street, 
Washington, Cincinnati 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal 
Sight. Address, 462 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No 345 
ace Street 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street 


JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation, Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE ee tive’ 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, 
Vocal and Instrumental Masic. Orders mk 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


Camp 


Harmony, 
Reading at 


Address 645 


Street, or 


Teacher of 
eft with John 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


c HARL ES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 


Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 

LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Care John Church & Co. 


Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 882 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 


Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


SARAH I, ESHELBY, 


Piano, Voice, and Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 
Cincinnati, O 
THEO, HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 





Send in Your Orders 
AT ONCE 


FOR THE 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Campaign Songster. 


SMOOTH WORDS 





and GOOD MUSIC. 


hical 
‘on- 


The Songster also includes + ibe 
Sketches of the Nominees, and a 
stitution for Campaign Clubs. 


7 E aim of this little work is to supply the Republi- 

can party with songs that are worth singing and 
that are worthy of living even after the immediate 
cause of their being has passed away Generally 
political songs are very poor trash; it is not claimed 





that these ‘Campaign Carols” have high literary 
merit—their chief dele is their timeliness and the ease 
with which they may be sung to popular airs. Songs 
of the sort are better for their simplicity and freedom 
from any great literary labors. 

10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURGH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers generally 





Orders | 


City orders left with | 


JoyFuL LAYS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
70,000 copies °“*"* 2 months! 


a sale rarely attained by a Sunday-school song book in 
the same length of time. 





The outside appentanes of Joyful Lays has never 
been equalled, while the inside is full of gems. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price 
Specimen pages /ree. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE COLLECE. 


Thirty-first year begins September 16th. Best facili 
ties in one complete and thorough Course—English, 
Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Address 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0. 





for instruction 

4 ew tees a, catral 

<_< ta, ahd Painting, ~w AY and it- 
‘0 " 

a LANGUAGES, French 


Branehes cee wy and Higher, 


RY in Vocal, Techni 
oeert iebery, Forensic and L Lyric Er ie In eater 


HOM BE excellent board and nicely furn 
ain light, heat, etc., can be had from Gab bis per term 
of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten weeks in 
aes of four. Private Lessons in any Department. 
New Calen tar, beautifully illustrated sent free. 
FALL 'T ERM begins Sept. 11th, 1884. 


E. TOURJEF, Ptrector, Franklin Sq., Boston, 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @@-Send for catalogue. 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 


Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 


The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati Gollegoof Musio 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in C incinnati, who jabor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. arental care and home for the 
boarding pupils de ive with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools: Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches. 

For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 


GELPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





‘CHORAL SOCIETIES 
NOTICE! 


32 Books, containing 21 Choruses, from 
works of great masters, for sale at 
less than half cost. 

For particulars, address 


W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musica. Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments, The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


A RARE BARGAIN. 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 
The addition of 16 es was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 
e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
¢ edition in future, 
books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 
In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 es.” 
— is made on the basis of “Cash with the 
order 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, 
Pansy Blossom Weltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 


WOM, ss csr ee eeeser eves - - 50 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, . . . 60 cts, 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 36 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ....... 75 cts. 

. 80 cts. 


Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop,. . . 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 

All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to ‘ Pure De- 


light.” 


50 cts. 





THE 


We take pleasure in in- 
troducing to the musical 
fraternity our new and 

pp sreatly improved instru- 
ment for measuring time 
in music, and claim for it 

gine following points of 
excellence over any and 
all Metronomes in the 
world, viz.: Accuracy an 
reliability of time on each 
graduation of the scale; 
beauty of design and fin- 
ish; and that the price is 
greatly under that of any 

> siher 





a 


1 first-class Metro- 
img nome now or heretofore 
2 before the musical public 


STANDARD 





FOR SALE BY 


METRONOME. JOHN CHURCH 4 CO. 


Or by the manufacturers, Cincinnati, O 
GREENE, EMERSON & CO., Westfield, Mass. 


Send to manufacturers for catatogue and price-list 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


-— OF — 


Band Instruments, Ete, 


Manufactured, Imported, and for Sale by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





NV USIC plays a most important part in all Pres#- 
4 dential Campaigns. New bands must be organ 
ized, and old ones thoroughly refitted with the est 
/nstruments. We have in stock, and are prepared to 
furnish in large and small quantities, any or all kinds of 
Band Instruments. in order to secure profitable en 
gagements, and plenty of them, leaders and members 
of bands should prepare themselves wew/ The dest 
bands having the best instruments and the best and 
latest music, will find plenty to do during the cam 
paign. Consult with us about complete outfits before 
you buy; we can offer wausual inducements just now 
to all contemplating engaging musically in the discus- 
sion, Who shall be President? 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THE 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending ‘‘to town’ for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents 


Books will be added to this series from time to time 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 





] b ae setame with purity and 

Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
IN TOU obubiess beautiful design and best 
IN FINIS workmanship 


197 
NOW READY! 


L. 0. Emerson’s New Book 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book Size. Price, $1.00 


CHORAL WORSHIP jas 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 page 


Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, two, or 
I variety 


A good 


20 pages 
of Elements 


more parts, Glees, et 


CHORAL WORSHIP has : 


rical Tunes 


» pages of the best Met 


CHORAL WORSHIP has i10 pages of the finest 
Anthems, Motets, Sentences, et for Choir use 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscellaneous 


matter, including good material for Concert Singing 


and for training the voice 


On the whole Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral Singing 
is again coming in favor, and creating a demand for 
just what this book supplies—in the best way 

Send $1 for Specimen Copy 


SONG WORSHIP. 


THE NEW 
Sunday School Song Book 


—BY 


L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN 


Price, 35 cts.; $30 per hundred. 


The advent of a new Sunday-school Song Book by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, isa 
notable event 
stands confessedly in the very front 
SHERWIN, 
ess in 


Mr. Emersop 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr 
also eminent as a composer, has had great suc« 
the compiling of the best-known Sunday-school music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical 


department at 


CHAUTAUQUA 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday-school workers 
The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary Sunday 
school “jingles,” and are dignified without being dull 

The Hs MNS are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth 

The Music is of a high order 
be pleased with the InpEx o1 
there is a great variety 

Ministers cannot fail to like the hymns 

One specimen copy mailed post free for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free 


Superintend: “ 
SUBJECT of which 


WAR SONGS! 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


This splendid collection is having an extraordinary 
sale, and War Song Concerts are extremely popu 
lar; none the le-s so thet the music is vi ry easy, and 
every one knows the old Camp Lyrics 

Any body can sing the solos. Male voices sing the 
choruses All the music given and accompaniment is 
for piano or organ 

Now make a little money by trying a War Song Con 
cert in your town 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
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IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


WIDB AWAKE. 


#3.00 A YEAR. 


the wonder of all the 
children’s magazines 


‘**WIDE AWAKE is 
wonderfully beautiful 
and books of America, Without dispute the 
largest, handsomest, most artistic and best 
young people’s periodical ever issued. There 
is no juvenile magazine published in the 
country so carefully edited.’”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Ideal literature and ideal art for young peo- 
ple and the family, for entertainment, for the 
healthful training of the body and the liberal 
education of the mind, fill this magazine each 
month from cover to cover. It has won recog- 
nition from the American and English press as 
the largest and best, the most beautiful and 
original, and the most ably edited magazine 
of its class in the world. It includes, in 
monthly supplements, the fresh and scholarly 
‘‘readings ”’ of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union. It gives each month original 
music by eminent composers. 


BABYLAND 


Will as always carry delight to the babies and 
rest to the mammas, 


50 cts. a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


With its 75 full-page pictures a year, and 
numberless smaller, and its simple and delight- 


ful stories and poems, is most admirable for the 
youngest readers. 


$1.00 per year. 


THE PANSY, 


Edited by the famous author of the ‘* Pansy 
Books,” is equally charming and suitable for 
week day and Sunday reading. 

75 cts, a year. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ 
JOURNAL. 
Only 75 cts. a year. 


The first (October) number will be issued 
early in July. Qe It will be sent free to all 
desiring it between July tst and Sept. Ist. "4a 

Beginning with the December issue, the 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FoLks’ JOURNAL will 
give a fine illustrated historical serial story. 
It is a stirring tale of old Knickerbocker New 
York, and its accounts are as true as they are 
exciting. It is written by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
and is entitled IN LEIsLer’s Time. The Octo- 
ber number will give an interesting story, com 
plete in one number, entitled THREE BULLE- 
TINS. 

Another prominent feature of the JOURNAL 
will be AN ETHNOLOGICAL BuREAU. This 
department will be an important source of in- 
formation for teachers, students, readers and 
investigators. 


25c. A NUMBER. 


Not the least helpful of the JoURNAL’s work 
for the young folks, will be the department in 
which the Superintendents of the Union offer 
their direct counsels and suggestions. 


Among the series of articles given will be 
the following : 


1. Tue Cur_oren of Wastminster Ansey. By 
Rose G. Kingsley, daughter of Canon Kingsley. Pic- 
turesque English History grouped about the beautiful 
monuments to children in the Abbey. Twelve illus- 


trated papers. 
II Solvers or my Time. By Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont. Vivid and fascinating reminiscences. The 


first is entitled “The Bodisco Wedding.” 
illustrated chapters. 

11l. Tae Temesrance Teacnines 
Twelve articles by able authors 

IV. Boy's Heros. By Edward Everett 
Twelve biographies, with portraits. 

’, Ways To po Tuincs By various authors. 
Practical Handiwork for young folks. Twelve illus- 
trated articles. 

Vi. ENTERTAINMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
W. Tyler. Twelve papers. 

Vil. Tue Maxine or Picturgs. By Mrs. Sarah W. 
Whitman. The artist's ways and means, his working 
methods, studio life, models; and the various mediums 
of pictorial expression, wood and stee! engraving, etch- 


Twelve 
or Science. 


Hale 


By Harry 


| ing, water color and oil painting, photography, photo- 


| engraving, etc. 


Twelve articles. 

VIII. Searcu-Questions in American Litera- 
tures. By Oscar Fay Adams. Delightful literary en- 
joyments for C. Y. F. R, U. Circles Twelve sets. 

Att tHe Wortv Rounp. An _ Ethnological 
Bureau, for the answer of questions about foreign people 
and countries. In charge of Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of 
China, now of Yale College, assisted by natives of the 
less-known countries. 


D. LOTHROP &CO., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


BOOKS ror SUMMER READING. 


Selections from the Recent Publications of 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY. 


American Explorations in the Ice Zones. 


This intensely interesting and scholarly work includes 
early American voyages, explorations by Lieut. De 
Haven, Dr. Kane, Commodore Rodgers, Capt, Hall, 
Lieut. Schwatka and Lieut. DeLong; and a brief ac- 
count of the United States Expedition to the Antarctic 
seas, under Capt. Wilkes. Compiled from official and 
other sources by Proressor J. E. Nourse, U.S. N 
Illustrated and accompanied by a circumpolar map in 
colors. &vo. extra cloth, $2.50. 


Through Spain on Donkey-Back. 


One hundred drawings by W. Parker Boprisu, 
with explanatory notes. Quarto, unique binding, $1.50. 
By exquisite printing in black on a delicate undertint, 
the novel and rich effect of proof impressions on Japa- 
nese paper is secured, 


2@” Send your address to the Publishers, and receive specimens of publications aud t 


The Family Flights. 


By Rev. E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, each $2.50. The style of the narrative is 
highly picturesque, with rapid movement and interest- 
ing situations. The illustrations are numerous and ap- 
propriate. 

1. A Family Flight through Spain. 

2. A Family Flight through France, Germany, Nor- 
way and Switzerland. 

8. A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. 


Ester Ried Yet Speaking. 


By Pansy, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Thousands who have been interested readers of the 
charming stories, “Julia Ried" and “ Ester Ried,” 
will be delighted to renew some old acquaintances in 
this story. 


Endless Chain. 


By Pansy. A worthy companion volume for “ Ester 
Ried” and “ Ester Ried Yet Speaking,” with some of 
whose characters it has to do. 


Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. The 
author has the sanction of Dr. Holmes, and has re- 
ceived directly from him fresh and authentic data. 


Twenty-Six Hours a Day. 


By Mary Blake. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.26. The chap- 
ters of this volume, which first appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine, embody facts and suggestions which will be 
of inestimable value to wearied mothers and house- 
keepers. 








FREE. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston. 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems. 

Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself’’ to “‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod's oratorio of the Redemption. 

A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 


and choruses 


The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 
Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia.”’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 








Democratic Campaign Music. 


Cleveland and Hendricks Songster. Con- 
taining spirited music, good words, telling hits, 
biographical sketches of Cleveland and Hendricks, 
and full instructions for the organization of Cam- 
paign Clubs, and a constitution for the same. 


Price 10 cts per copy; $1.00 per dozen. 
Cleveland and Victory. Gong and Chorus, with 

ortrait of Cleveland. By T. P Westendorf. 
»rice, 40 cts. 
This is a rousing campaign song, with a good, strong 
march movement to the melody, and a stirring chorus. 
(Cleveland Grand March, for Piano. By Sidney 
Ryan. With Portrait. Price,.. . . 40 cts. 
A good, strong march; not difficult, but brilliant, 

and of musicianly qualities 
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Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, AuGusTt 1, 1884. THE NEW OPERA “SAVONAROLA.” 

























































immediate successor of the same composer's ‘‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims,”" and Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett is again the librettist. 


] THE POWER OF SONG. 5 “HIS opera, originally produced at Hamburg last April, is the 


"Twas only a simple song, In selecting the story of the famous Florentine priest-martyr for mu- 
| That she sang in her childish glee, sical treatment, the author has borrowed the central idea of his plot iq 
As she gaily played from some of Savonarola's old biographers, and certain details seem j 
In the welcome shade, to have been suggested by George Eliot's ‘‘ Romola.”” The music | 
Under an old elm tree. is essentially Wagnerian, and as such it may best be considered in 


conjunction with the story. 

After a very brief prelude the curtain rises on a night scene in a 
garden before the palace of a wealthy merchant of Ferrara. Sounds 
of revelry are heard from the brilliantly-lighted rooms, and the young 


She thought that no one was nigh, 
So she sang with a bold refrain, 
Till her voice so clear 
Rang out far and near, 


Echoing back again. soldier, Savonarola, enters to sing to the stars of his love for the mer- 
chant's fair daughter, Clarice. Her father has dismissed him from 

And one was standing alone, the house ; but the maiden appears at midnight sounds, and a deli 
By the stile on the country road ; cious duet, apparently suggested by the emotional love duet in the 
He was tired and pale, second act a “ Tristan and Isolde,” follows. The couple are inter 

a And his step so frail rupted by Rucello, the villain of the piece and Clarice’s betrothed. 
Pottered beneath its load. High words pass between the two young men ; but after Clarice has 


sworn she will never wed Rucello, the hero is left alone. He is 
almost in despair, when the ‘‘Angelus,”’ chanted by a party of Do 
minican monks, is heard, sunrise is seen, and Savonarola, breaking 
his sword, renounces the world, and resolves to become a monk, 


His eyes grew piercing and bright, 
As he listened to every word ; 
And the song so sweet 
Was with power replete, 


For the strain he had often heard. The melody of the Dominican hymn, which henceforth serves as the 
Savonarola ‘leit motif,” is taken from an old tune found in a 
He leaned on the rustic stile, service-book dated A. D. 1300, discovered by Dr. Stanford in St. 
And his memory bore him back Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. Among other prominent leading motifs 
Thro’ its pathway dim, may also be mentioned those associated with Clarice, and with the 

And the vistas grim, villain, Rucello. 


Over his spirit's track. ; ; To oe 
The scene of the first act proper is laid in Florence 23 years after- 


A picture of long ago ward. Savonarola has become a prominent priest and leader of the 
Has now risen from out the past ; xeople. Antagonistic to him are the Medici under Rucello. Clarice 
There’s a cottage small, ~ been married, though not to the villain, and has died, leaving a 
Midst the fir trees tall, daughter, Francesca. After a more regular overture the act opens : 
That shelter from the blast. on a chorus of Medici, conspiring for the overthrow of Savonarola. | 
The blow is to be stiuck by the frail hand of Francesca, who sings \ 
A garden before the door, a stirring song, accepting the duty. A passionate duet between the 


And a porch with the roses o’ergrown, 
And a voice that there, 
In the summer air, 

Sings the same song, his own. 


maiden and her lover, Sebastiano, a member of the priest's party, is 
followed by an admirably constructed scene in which the tumult of 
the contending factions is well contrasted with the chorus of the child 
band of the fzagnoni, entreating the women to sacrifice their jewels 


The faces of those he loved, and ornaments to the cause of religion. The riot is resumed, but it 
And the voices of those now gone, is instantly quelled as the Dominican chant is heard, and the stately 
Smile in that tune, Savonarola enters to rebuke the multitude. Francesca is dragged in 
Like the sun in June, as a spy, and damning proofs of her guilt are found upon her. The 
Passing as quickly on. priest orders her to prison, but the Clarice motif is heard, and Ru- 
‘ cello maliciously whispers her mother’s name in the ears of the priest, 
The singer ceased, and the charm who orders her released. 


Like a vapor vanished in air, 
But the withered cheek 
A tale could speak ; 

Tear-drops of joy were there. 


In the next act we find the party of the Medici triumphant, and 
Savonarola with his priests, besieged in the monastery of St. Mark. 
The hero delivers a beautiful apostrophe to his beloved Florence, a 
number which will assuredly often be heard in concert rooms. The 


’Twas only a moment’s thought, stage is left clear, and Sebastiano, with a drawn sword, guards the 
And the vision will ne’er come again, gate. The repentant Francesca enters to warn her lover against 
But it cheered his way, the violence of the populace. Then ensues another passionate duet, 
As the dawn of day interrupted by the mob, who, breaking down the gates, kill Sebas 
Cheers on the pathless main. tiano, and call aloud for the life of the priest. His own followers 


show fight, but Savonarola, rebuking them, surrenders himself, and 
All alone in that quiet scene ; is led off manacled as the curtain falls, _ Sa Mia 
Bat dle never knew In the last act we find the priest in prison, delivering a very elab- 
Of the heart she drew orate prayer for the welfare of Florence, the scene ending with a 
In song, to what had been. beautiful duet between the doomed man and the penitent Francesca. 
As the jailers enter the strains of a funeral march, apparently sug- 
gested by Siegfried’s death march in Wagner's ‘‘Gotterdammerung,” 


The child still played ‘neath the tree, 


Each word in a song hath wings 





As a spirit for good or ill, are heard, and the scene changes to the open square. Savonarola, 
But we never know calm and firm, listens patiently to the insults of Rucello, who is 
Where those words may go, cursed by Francesca and howled at by the mob. The martyr walks 

What empty shrines they fill. | with dignified step to his fate, while Francesca, in a beautiful solo, 

calls upon Heaven to take her soul also. Her prayer is heard, and 

Choose well; for the song which falls as the fire from the martyr's stake illumines the stage, she sinks life- 

Shall return to thy heart again, less. It may be added that, while the ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims" was 
With an increased store manifestly based on the style of Wagner's “‘ Die Meistersinger,"’ it is 
Of the fruit it bore, probable that had “ Tristan and Isolde” not existed, ‘‘ Savonarola"’ 








Whether of joy or pain. could not very well have been written. 











THE MUSIC 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Sasrina H. Dow (Reviewed by John Howard.) 


Continued from July Visitor. 


Therefore, by confessing that “‘‘he muscles which enter into the | gion of the four upper ribs.” 


effort |of expanding the upper part of the chest] ave very numerous,” 


the author proves that the whole exertion is not a fatiguing one, but 


easy and natural by very reason of the many muscles engaged, 
This is, indeed, a mighty argument in direct favor of upper as well 
as lower chest-expansion. 

“During the forced expansion of the upper part of the chest.” 


AL VISITOR. 








HUTCHINSON, REID. 


, 

On the contrary, Hutchinson, after examining five thousand indi- 
viduals, nearly all men, declared that the fullest inspiration was 
taken, not by expanding the abdomen, but by raising and expanding 
the whole framework of the ribs and allowing the ‘‘abdomen / sins 
inward,” the feeling being that the breath is taken mainly in the ‘re. 
He adds that unless this chest-expansion 
and abdomen-flattening are observed ‘“‘disease is present.’ Dr. John 
Reid, a special writer upon respiratory subjects, also affirms that dis- 
ease may be suspected if a full breath is xn ate by abdominal instead 
of thoracic expansion. ‘The writer has given years of trial to each 
mode and finds the evidence of each separate pupil, of the spirometer 
and of special physiologists overwhelmingly in favor of eeenins! 


writes the accomplished authoress, ‘‘certain extrinsic muscles of the | flattening and chest-expansion and rising for the full breaths required 


larynx are brought into action by which that organ is forcibly\in the delivery of the noble singing voice. 


drawn down ; so that the singer, requiring its natural movement, finds 

that there is established a contest of opposing muscles.” 

How is a contest established ? The extrinsic muscles of the larynx 

are shorter and infinitely smaller than the respiratory muscles used 

in any form of inspiration. Is there any reason whatever why they 
should not relax at the instant of expiration just as quickly or even 
more quickly than the respiratory muscles relax? For shorter mus- 
cles are known to contract and relax more rapidly than much longer 
ones. 

Consider again. The very latest and strongest authorities, Merkel 
of Leipsic, who has given the human voice more years of study than 
any other man, who is quoted by all writers of importance, Grutzner 
and Duchenne, all call these same extrinsic muscles of the larynx 
(the sterno-thyroid) true vocal muscles, functionally employed for 
voice. Bishop, who was chosen to contribute the article on the larynx 
in Todd’s Encyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, gives diagrams 
clearly illustrating the vocal use of these muscles. 

The writer finds them to be indispensable agents and knows that 
he has omitted an essential element of vocal control if he fails to 
give each and every pupil the power to contract and relax them at 
will, even to separate their effort from the closely allied sterno-hyoid 
muscles which pull down, not the larynx directly, but the bone 
easily felt just above it; without their positive contraction, the voice 
of speaker or singer must be thin and feeble or thin and piercing, 
but thin at all events. This is proved by half a dozen physical, 
bodily signs. Mistakes actually crowd upon each other in this 
paragraph, 

“The free action of the larynx being thus hindered, the singer has 
great difficulty, especially in reaching the higher tones.’ Merkel, who 
examined the throats of a great many professional and renowned 
singers, says that the combined efforts of the extrinsic muscles hold 
the larynx, especially for high and powerful tones, below its natural 
position |Nullpunkt}. The writer does not favor this extreme view, 
but believes and knows that the down-pulling muscles must be 
strongly exerted. Look again, but two lines further on :— 7his 
struggle between inspiratory and expiratory muscles becomes often so 
great. Does not a single glance at the form of these respiratory 
parts, the muscles and ribs and abdomen, show that only that mode 
of innaling advocated by Artistic Singing and no other, can cause a 
combination or struggling of both inspiratory and expiratory muscles 
during expiration. 

For if, as the work advises, the abdomen is expanded by the dia- 
phragm in inspiration, must not the diaphragm continue to contract 
during expiration, whether its office is to check the force of the breath, 
as nearly all physiologists argue, or to increase it, as the writer believes? 
On the other hand, if the mode of inhaling breath includes a passive 
flattening of the abdomen, as Merkel, Rosenthal, the writer and many 
others advise, then must the diaphragm and abdominal muscles and 
all rib-depressing muscles remain passive during inspiration. and 
at the expiratory instant all start afresh to contract, while all the 
inspiratory, rib-lifting muscles are relaxed, just at the instant before 
expiration, thus avoiding all struggling, whatever that may mean. 
Therefore has Artistic Singing simply called attention to a defect in 
lower breathing and a merit in the true clavicular costal breathing. 

The paragraph is not yet completed, for it declares that ‘ 7hzs 
struggle between inspiratory and expiratory muscles becomes often so 
great, if phrases are attempted that require much breath, that the 
intrinsic muscles of the larynx are brought into violent action and the 
glottis spasmodically closes.’’ In answer it may be said that in the 
first place there is no struggling, or even combination in the form of 
breathing condemned; in the second place, this spasmodic closing 
results from the want of sufficient breath, which is far more likely to 
be felt during the lower breathing than the higher. 

Turn to the next page, where may be read the statement that 
“ Physiologists assert that the clavicular breath is never useful in a 
normal state of health, and ts always injurious.’ No such expression 
occurs in any standard physiology at the writer's command. 





He has visited the Variety 
stage, the Comic Opera, and the Grand Opera, glass in hand, and 
finds that both natural and accomplished singers, with perhaps one 
exception ina hundred, employ the higher breathing, often combined 
with the lower, oftener not. 

Still it is not surprising that, without study of the form and move- 
ment of the respiratory parts, the author of the work under discussion 
should watural/y think that mafura/ breathing is to be carried on 
mainly by the movement of the abdomen. It is true that ordinary 
breathing is so conducted; but the breath-taking of the vocalist is 
not ordinary but extraordinary. Ordinary breathing allows nearly 
a full second of time to draw into the lungs barely twenty cubic 
inches of air. The vocalist’s extraordinary breathing allows him 
generally but a quarter or third of a second to imbibe from sixty to 
one hundred cubic inches—an enormous difference. The gentle 
sinking of the diaphragm and expansion of the ribs, which is suitable 
for quiet breaths, cannot be increased for the sudden and copious 
draughts of the vocalist. A new mode must be adopted, and is even 
naturally adopted, as Respiratory Control, by John Howard (Limp 
Cloth, 60 cts.), and all physiologists who have given the question es- 
pecial study have thoroughly explained. 

For another paper must be reserved a discussion of the questions 
of Attack, Legato style, and the general treatment of the musical 
phrase. Joun HOWARD, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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Reasons Why Singing Should be Taught in the Public 
Schools.* 


Pror. W. H. FERTICH. 


7 UR opinions respecting what should make up the sum of a 
child's instruction, will depend greatly upon our respective 
views of life. There are many with whom life is a continued 

struggle for existence. To them it appears that all educational work 
should have sole reference to obtaining food and raiment. But we 
conclude that if life is made up of ministrations to a merely physical 
existence, the life is not worth the living. It is the realization of 
higher, nobler plains of thought and action, that makes life worth 
living. And since there is much in life that is separate from the ma- 
terial, there ought to be much in the education of a child that is not 
directly connected with the bread-and-butter question. 

In presenting to you some of the reasons why singing should be 

taught in the public schools, you are to bear in mind that I consider 

these reasons, not from a standpoint of a specialist, not from the 
standpoint of a singing teacher, not even from the standpoint of one 
particularly interested in music, except so far as music is particularly 
interesting. And let me here remark that all of us are very liable to 
over-estimate anything in which we happen to have some profici- 
ency, and we are liable to under-estimate that in which we have no 
proficiency. It takes a good broad mind to look over the field of 
educational work, and make a proper estimate of the relative value 
of each department. I stand only upon the border land of this rich 
field of culture. Yet from mybutside view, it seems that I can realize 
many of its benefits with as much certainty as if I had been permitted 
to gather its choicest flowers and feed upon its delicious fruits. If 

I may not be able to produce pictures of symmetrical forms, ought I 

to be so stupid as to close my eyes to the benefits to be derived from 

a course of instruction in drawing? If I am unable to express my 

thought and feeling with fluency and force, and fail to command the 

respectful attention of my public audience, shall I be indifferent to 
the importance of vocal culture, and a development of the powers 


_ at the State Teachers’ Association, of Indiana, at the June meeting in Shelby- 
ville, 
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of expression ? Suppose I am unable to sing, does that justify me in 
concluding that “singing does not amount to much?’ I leave you 
to answer these questions as you may think proper. 

1. Singing is one of the branches of an education, possessing im- 
portant elements of mental and moral discipline. In the methods of 
instruction now nearly absolete, it was assumed that an education 
consisted simply in an accumulation of facts, or the mere acquisition 
ot knowledge. In the more modern and improved methods of in- 
struction, it is clearly understood that discipline, or the development 
of the powers of mind and body, is an important end to be accom- 
plished. Music is both a science and an art. It therefore serves to 
secure knowledge and acquire discipline of mind and body. 

2. It is in harmony with the purpose for which these state schools 
were originated, "Every public school, especially in Indiana, is regu- 
lated by State Laws, its expenses are met by money collected by the 
State, its officers are clothed with authority by the State, and the 
teacher is a State Officer. In every wellarranged singing book there 


are found numerous patriotic songs. It seems eminently proper that | 


every pupil in the public schools be taught the language and the spirit 


of our standard national airs. These sentiments of patriotism, obli- | 


gation and duty, presented in the form of attractive and inspiring 
songs, will go far toward elevating the standard of citizenship, which 
briefly expresses the principal purpose of the public schools. 

3. Singing is a valuable means of moral and esthetic culiure. \t 


is easy to understand that music awakens and develops one’s better | 


nature, The child that is angry and stubborn is not in the mood for 
singing. The very act of singing requires a suppression of the baser 
passions, and a calling into exercise of the better powers of mind 
which we seek to develop. We find, too, some of our finest poetic 
thought in our standard songs, Such thought develops taste. Said 
Shakespeare : 


‘* The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils; 
The motives of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus; 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


In keeping with the foregoing, Congreve has written : 


** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.”’ 


4. Almost any one can learn to sing if he will try. An objection 
formerly urged against making singing a regular work in school was, 
that singing is a natural gift, and those who have it will learn to sing 
without being taught; and those who have no singing talent can not 
learn to sing. The results accomplished by singing teachers have 
exploded this theory. Many persons have learned to sing after be- 


coming men and women. It would have been better had they com- | 


menced in childhood. A gentleman attending this convention, and 
who has done an excellent work in this State as a teacher of music, 
never sang any until he was eighteen years old. He then tried to 
learn and succeeded. If there be one pupil in twenty who can not 
learn to sing, he should, nevertheless, be provided with a singing 
book, that he may learn the language and catch the spirit of some of 
our best songs. Besides, one can never be certain that any intelli- 
gent child can not learn to sing. 

5. Singing is a means of voice culture, tending to develop ease and 
facility of oral expression, with strength and resonance of tone. And 
any exercise which will strengthen and develop ‘that most various 
and expressive of all instruments, which the infinite Creator has fash- 
ioned by the union of an intellectual soul with the powers of speech,” 
is greatly to be desired. ; 

6. Singing is an important influence in the government of the school. 
This fact may not be a matter of great interest to the special teacher 
of music, but to the teacher in charge of the school it is a matter 
worthy of earnest attention. A teacher with whom I was once asso- 
ciated, was not as well equipped in scholarship and power to govern 
as ateacher ought to be ; yet she governed her school, and her pupils 
made commendable progress, Her success was evidently owing, in 
great measure, to her skill and leadership in the use of happy, joy- 
ous songs, which she utilized at the right time and in the right way. 

7. Singing helps to make the school a success as a whole. It pre- 
pares the mind for the reception of truth. Hence the custom of pre- 
ceding a lecture or sermon with a song. The teacher who wishes to 
inculcate an important moral principle, will more certainly succeed 
by first exercising the minds of her pupils in the use of a pleasant 
song. Experience has proven the need of music to prepare the sol- 
dier to enter the battle. School life, with its duties and difficulties, 
is a battle, requiring some of the highest types of courage. As else- 
where, there are times of gloom and discouragement, causing some 
to give up in despair. Singing, more than anything else, tends to 





chase away this gloom, and invite the mental sunshine necessary to 
success. 

8. Singing, taught in school, carries sunshine and joy into the homes 

|of a community. If singing be taught in the public schools, many 
children will there learn to sing who would not learn to sing else- 
where. Their happy songs, being rehearsed at home, prove a gen 
eral and wide spread blessing. Every home ought to have some 
kind of music in it. 

9. The refining and elevating influence of song is generally admitted. 
Since this proposition is generally accepted by intelligent people, it 
seems eminently proper that the work be done in the schools. The 
pupil who takes no part in the singing, fails to discharge his obliga- 
tion to the school in helping to make it pleasant. He occupies the 
position of a sort of school parasite, warming himself by a neighbor's 
fire, but contributing nothing to the fuel. Hence the propriety of 

each pupil taking part, as best he can, in all singing exercises. 

10. Singing is a standard method of worship in all religious assem- 
blies. We think it better that most school songs have simply an edu- 
cational, patriotic and moral significance. But the singing of such 
songs prepares the pupil to take part in song worship in other places 
if he chooses to do so. If in the use of some sacred songs in school, 
sentiments of respect and reverence for a Higher Power are de- 
veloped, no reasonable objection can be offered. Even skeptical 
| parents seldom, if ever, object to their children believing in the ex- 
istence of a God, and sincerely engaging in His worship, especially 
through the medium of earnest, devotional singing. 


$$ nt a 


VOICES AND PIPES, 


icated air has been entirely eclipsed by a German doctor who 
has discovered how to convert any person, male or female, into a 
living organ with all sorts of stops. The new discovery is briefly 
described in a news dispatch as ‘‘a slight surgical operation.” This 
is hardly accurate, either in fact or fiction, for the operation by which 
| man is provided with a complete set of voices is a mechanical rather 
| than a surgical one. 
| The learned German began some years ago an investigation into 
| the nature of the human voice, in the course of which he found that 
the throat bears a perfect analogy to an organ pipe, and that the dif- 
ferences in pitch and quality between any two human voices are due 
| to the differences in the size and construction of the throats by which 
| they are respectively produced. Thus a long, wide throat gives a 
| deep bass note, a narrower or shorter throat gives a tenor note, and a 
| still narrower or shorter throat produces the high soprano. The quality 
of the note is affected by the sensitiveness of the mucous membrane 
| lining the throat. If this membrane is thin and delicate, the note will 
| be clear and resonant; while if it is thick, the throat will produce 
| only dull or harsh notes. 

Upon the basis of these facts the doctor undertook to regulate at 
will the character of any voice. He proceeded to alter the length of 
the human throat by means of rubber tubes. Borrowing a small 
boy for the purpose of making experiments, he inserted in his throat 
a tube four inches long, thus increasing by an inch and a half the 
length of the vibrating column of air. The result was that the boy's 
voice instantiy became a deep bass, lower in fact, than that of the late 
Carl Formes. Next he substituted for the four-inch tube a narrow 
three-inch tube, and the boy thereupon sang nearly an octave higher 
than Patti. The experiments, were without exception, successful, 
and the doctor's theory was completely established. 

It is evident that this discovery is one of the utmost importance. 
Hereafter opera managers will have to engage but a single star with 
a complete set of pipes, for such a singer will be able to appear one 
night as a soprano, another as a tenor, and another asa contralto, a 
baritone, or a basso. The manager, instead of paying an enormous 
sum for this star, can manufacture—him or her—out of a cheap 
chorus singer at the mere cost of a star’s rubber tubes. Concert 
singing will, however, be practically ruined by the German doctor's 
tubes, for every man can provide himself with his own set of tubes 
|and do his own singing. The tubes will also be of use in other fields 
than that of music. The stern mother-in-law can reprove and rebuke 
with double effect if she uses a bass tube, and speaks in low C, and 
the astute lover, by a judicious use of a fine baritone or tenor stop 
will be able to make an impression upon a heart which has refused 
to respond to the tones of his natural voice. When every man be- 
comes his own organ and can play on himself with perfect skill the 
world will become as musical as a cage of singing birds, and a harsh 
voice will be treated as a willful outrage on public decency.—J/. Y. 
Times, 
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HERE AND THERE, 





EACHERS of Singing Classes, while you are looking into 
methods this summer, and getting ready for the autumn and 
winter campaign, let me suggest two things for your con- 


sideration. 
First, instead of beginning with the sca/e, begin with the tones of 


the common chord,—one, three, five. It is claimed by our tonic-sol- 
fa brethren that this is the more natural and easier beginning. 
Whether so or not, it is not difficult to teach a class to sing these 
three tones, and when accomplished, their advantage for beginning 
to read from the staff will be at once manifest. 

Itis this: If a line represents do, the next line will represent mz, 
and the next so/, or, if a space represents do the next space will rep- 
resent wz, and the next so/. The phrase, do mi so/, is from line to 
line, if you begin with a line, and from space to space, if you begin 
with a space. 

When the class can sing one, three, five (do, mi, sol), in any order 
from dictation, practice from a staff on the blackboard (without clef), 
starting at any line or space, Use your pointer instead of notes. 
But it is important that the class should not use a staff long without 
a clef,—a Pew minutes will suffice. If, for example, you are going 
to use the first line for do, make the staff /oof just as it always will 
look when that line is do, then there will be nothing to unlearn, and 
the great work of getting the class accustomed to the /ooks of the 
different adjustments of the staff will have commenced, and this 
brings me to my second point, viz: 

Do not hesitate to practice with different adjustments of the staff 
before explaining the reasons for such adjustments. 

Let the class regard the treble clef and four sharps as a combined 
sign that the first line represents do, or the treble clef and one sharp 
as a sign that the second line stands for do; or clef and two sharps, 
that the first space stands for do; or clef and one flat, that the second 
space stands for do,etc. No explanations. They can sing from line 
to line, or from space to space just as well now as though they knew 
the whole science of music, and they must get used to the /ooks of 
the different adjustments of the staff, and must connect them in their 
minds with the corresponding places of the syllables carly in their 
course if they would hope ever to read as readily in other keys as 
they do in the key of C. 


Therefore, begin now with the staff so arranged that the lowest 
space (really the first space) shall stand for do, merely saying that 
the new characters are called clef and sharps, and will be explained 
in due time. Take the pitch from this time on, that the staff adjust- 
ment indicates, Do not take the C for do unless the staff indicates 
that pitch. Of course the pupils know nothing now about these 
names of pitches. 

Having given them the pitch D for do, practice do, mz, so/, awhile 
by pointing to the spaces that indicate those pitches. Then you 
might say: ‘‘ Instead of pointing to these spaces I will note them in 
the usual way. Then I shall not have to point. These characters 
are called quarter notes, and will not only show you which spaces are 
wanted, but will, at the same time, tell you that your tones should 
be about as fast as pulse beats.’’ (No bars nor measures yet.) 

Practice these three tones with quarters, and amy adjustment of the 
staff that you please, from natural to six sharps or six flats. They 
will sing in one place exactly as well as in another. 

Here some inquisitive pupil may ask : 

“ But why is do on the first line, when four sharps are at the be- 
ginning ?” 

T.—I can not explain that just yet; you must take my word for it. 

P.—But can we sing without knowing the reasons ? 

T.—Can you walk or run without knowing the names of all the 
muscles you use in those operations ? 

P.—Yes, but can you give us any rules whereby we can tell where 
do is when we see the signs at the beginning of the staff ? 

T.—I can, but do not be troubled if you do not remember them. 
You will get used to the Zooks or complexion of the staff under these 
different adjustments after a while, and will associate clef and sharps, 
or clef and flats, with do in a certain place. The great thing now is 
to read equally well, beginning at any point. 

P.—But what are the rules? 

T.—I will give them to you in a few minutes. Here the teacher 
teaches them to sing one, three, five and eight, and then shows that 
while one, three, five go from line to line, or from space to space, it 
is not so from five to eight (so/ to upper do.) There the progression 
is one degree farther, viz: from a line to the next space but one, or 
from a space to the next line but one. 

After having exercised the class awhile with eight added, using va- 
rious adjustments of the staff, he gives such rules as these, premising 





more need rules to know what the staff represents than they do to 
know a letter of the alphabet. y 

When there is a clef and one sharp, upper do is represented by the 
line or space (degree) next above the one upon which the sharp is 
placed. When there are more sharps than one, the place of upper 
do is next above the last sharp. When there is one flat, so/ is on the 
degree next above it, When there are more flats than one, so/ is 
next above the last one. 

Practice freely with the present material, ome, three, five, eight and 
quarter notes. Dash off short lessons ifi several keys,—in all of them 
if you have time. Then you can introduce double measure-and-a- 
half note, and go on with one, three, , eight, or you can teach 
from five to seven (so/, sz), which will from line to line, or space 
to space, before introducing measures. 

After a little practice in do, mt, sol, si, do (line, line, line, line, and 
next space, or space, space, space, space, and next line) you will be 
ready for the remaining three tones, two, four, six,—re, fa, /a, which 
will be either line, line, line, or space, space, space. The class should 
sing these tones readily and correctly, from dictation, before singing 
them from the staff. 

Then such exercises as do, mi, sol, mi, do, mi, sol, mi, re, fa la, 
fa, re, fa, la, fa, mi, sol, mi, sol, fa, re, fa, re, mi, sol, fa, re, do, rep- 
resented on the staff, will show quickly that if do, mi, sol are from 
line to line, re, fa, la will be from space to space, and vice versa, 

Once establish the above points, and it is believed it will be as 
easy to read with one adjustment of the staff as another. It will be 
from line to line, or space to space in any case. The structure of the 
keys,—waAy F sharp, for instance, makes G the home or key-tone, will 
naturally be explained after the different kinds of notes, measures, 
dynamic signs, etc,, have been learned. 

Meanwhils they are acquiring these things by practicing from a// 
the adjustments of the staph reading equally well in a:l, and are never 
afterward in danger of thinking that all music ought to be written in 
the key of C, F. R. 





C SHARP AND D FLAT. 


BY J. WINCHELL FORBES. 








HILE no one will dispute the fact that the adoption of an 

equally tempered scale has greatly simplified the theory 

nuh and practice of counterpoint and harmonial progressions, 
it is not certain that we have gained by the operation, 

True, we can derive many striking and original effects through the 
synonyms possible, but it must be remembered that the identity of 
the enharmonic sounds has been secured at the cost of their individ- 
uality, Thus, if we pass from the dominant of F# major to the 
tonic, we may wrrfe the chord as that of G?, as well as that of F#, 
no matter which we actually use, the resolution bears the same aura/ 
relation to the preceding chord, and any objection to the use of the 
G> chord, as the resolution, must be entirely provisional. It has 
been stated by a recent writer that even upon instruments of fixed 
intonation, tuned to equal temperament, perfect identity of chords 
consisting of the same notes, in the same position, does not follow. 
That the instrument accommodates itself to the interchordal rela- 
tions, and that, for instance, in an harmonic passage written in C , 
the flow of the progression is toward a chord, with that tone as 
fundamental, and that D> can not serve as a root for the final point 
of repose. 

Now, while this feeling in the author’s mind is undoubtedly due to 
true musical instinct, his conclusion is entirely based upon bis per- 
sonal equation. \f a musical instrument possessed vo/ttion it would 
be valueless for the interpretation of a composer's thoughts. The 
means by which we manifest musical ideas must be wholly passive 
and subject, and in this very Joint lies the superiority of instruments 
of free, over those of fixed intonation. A composer whose training 
in composition has been wholly with the orchestra finds that his idea, 
in many cases, is disfigured by its performance on the piano forte. 
Leaving quality of tone entirely out of the question, much more of 
the effect of a well written passage for strings and horns is due to the 
unwritten than the written score. The iteration of bound notes pos- 
sible upon stringed instruments, and which is so expressive, finds 
but a feeble counterpart in the tremolo of the harmonium, and can 
not be produced at all upon a percussion instrument. 

The sounds possible for musical expression can not be trammelled 
by the extremes of a scale, and, in fact, are not reducible to the form 
of a scale at all, as the progression either toward acuteness or the 
reverse is mot by gradation, but is of the character of a homogeneous 
line. The evident necessity for the definition of certain fixed sounds 
at absolute intervals, as we have so defined them in our ordinary 
scale, is, of itself, a sufficient proof that nature has no preference, 





that they are but stepping stones, and that they will eventually no 


and that in place of an instrument being capable of changing the 



















vibration rate of any given sound for the production of another, be- 
cause that other is technically demanded by arbitrary rules, it is in 
reality the feeling of the — that changes, and the imperfec- 
tion of their appreciative faculties that allows. so to speak, the fusion 
of two sounds, which are, in reality, separate and distinct. This 
fusion does not occur in instruments perfectly in tune, by either equal 
or unequal temperament, but such perfection never exists, as even 


alike. There is evidently no work for the appreciation at all, as re- 
gards instruments of fred intonation, as the sound is, as it were, al- 
ready averaged. Thus for C# and D? one between the two is heard, 
and we have a chromatic scale completely out of tune, but still 
within the limits of toleration. 

Those who are familiar only with those instruments of fixed into- 
nations, such as the piano forte, naturally enough consider the tones 
which they derive from the percussion of a key as the same under all 
conditions ; for instance, that the key that gives B should also give 
C>. In an instrument tuned by equal temperament, it, in reality, as 
mentioned before, gives neither, but one whose pitch is between the 
two. The case is far different for those instruments whose intona- 
tion is #of fixed, and much uncertainty has existed as to the rela- 
tions of these sounds to C, as they differ in their vibration numbers. 
Works upon musical acoustics state that the chromatic semitone, or 
the interval separating a sound, indicated by a given letter from 
that indicated by the same letter modified by a flat or a sharp, is as 
the difference between 24 and 25. We have arbitrarily changed the 
natural harmonic succession in constructing our diatonic scale, and 
we can not, therefore, reasonably expect to find the original method 
of division applicable. Furthermore we do not practically use the 
interval of a chromatic semitone ; the nearest approach to it is found 
in the intervals separating the 3d and 4th, and 7th and 8th sounds of 
the series, and this is as 15 to 16. I have shown, in a series of arti- 
cles published some time previous, that music, as well as other sci- 
ences, finds its laws in a perfectly defined system of evolution from 
a certain fundamental type, and that our modern scale is modeled 
upon the fourth number of the series, which is the octave. 


> 


Our chromatic scale is modeled upon the succeeding octave, but 
differs widely in the character of its intervals. It is in this octave, 
No. 5 of the series, that the chromatic semitone make its first appear- 
ance, between G and G?, 


p—2 te _ 

With vibration Nos. 768 and 800, or in their simplest form, 24 and 
25, and this interval does not belong at all to our scale. We must, 
therefore, consider as our semitone the interval expressed by 15-16, 
as that is indigenous to our model. No matter which semitone we 
adopt, the division of intervals will not be at a central point, except 
in equal temperament, in which the division at that point constitutes 
its peculiar character. So much ambiguity exists in the minds of 
many practical musicians that a little methodical calculation will not 
be amiss, To state the case in its plainest form, it will be put into 
the form of a question. Which is the highest sound, C# or D>? 
Upon the decision rests the written illustration of the chromatic 
scale.* If C# be nearest in pitch to C the succession would be written 
C, C#, D?, D, Dé, E>, E. etc. On the other hand, if D> be con- 
sidered as the lower sound the following anomalous order will result : 
C, D», C#, D, E>», Ds, E, etc. It must be borne in mind that 
the “ chromatic semitone,” defined by acousticians as “ the interval 
existing between a sound expressed by a given letter. and that indi- 
cated by the same letter modified,"’ by what is known as an “ acci- 
dental,”’ can not enter into our calculations, as we make no practical 
use of an interval, expressed as 24 to 25, our smallest one being the 
difference between 15 and 16. as found between the 3d and 4th, and 
7th and 8th of our scale. This, therefore, must be considered as the 
interval of our practical semitone, and as expressing the relation ex- 
isting between C and C#. The number of vibrations at philosophical 
standard of 256 for middle C, that give rise to the C within the F, or 
bass clef, is 128, and the statement would be 15: 16: 128: C2. 
the result would be 136,'; vibrations per second for C#, against 128 
for the C in the same time. Now, the relation between D and D> is 
expressed in a little different manner, as our starting point is the 
greatest number, and the statement would be 16:.115:: 144: D> (144 
being the vibration number of D). The result would be 135 for D?, 
against 144 for D. As produced by the greatest number of vibrations 








* Notg.—This scale is not really chromatic, but rather one of quarter tones. 
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in a given time, C2 with 136,;*; must be a more acute sound than D> 
with only 135. Calculation as chromatic semitones, 24 to 25, would 
give 133} for C#, and 138, for D?, in which case C# would be the 


| lowest sound, but as previously stated, we have no fractica/ know!l- 


edge of any such relations, and must base our consideration 
not on what migh? be, but upon conditions that do actually exist. 


; | The relation of 15 to 16 is the one in practical use by all performers 
the best tuners have their Jersonal error, and can never tune twice | 





upon instruments of free intonation. With them no affinity exists 
between C and C#, D and D>», etc., but such an affinity does exist 
between C# and D, and D? and C, and the C# and D>» hence have 
been termed “leading notes,” that is, leading to the occurrence of 
the sounds for which a preference exists. 

The succession based upon a relation of 24 to 25, C, C#, D», 
D, D#, E>, E, etc., is not anomalous in grapAic nature, but is 
eminently so in its effect upon the ear, on account of the irreg- 
ular and incomprehensible relations of the intervals, which are 


expressed thus: C 5}, C# 4%¢, D>» 542 D. The succession, based 
upon the relation, 15 to 16, is far more intelligible, C 7, D? 1s, 
—— — 


C# 7,5; D, and may be very well expressed in whole numbers as 


—— 


C 14, D? 3, C# 15 D. We may fairly conclude that the ears of such 
fiecee Poy tthe. > 2 lie doo 


musicians as Joachim and other eminent violinists have wo led them 
astray, and that the assignment of C¢ to a higher position than D? is 
warranted not only by the demands of pure esthetic sensation, but 
by the integral structure of the musical scale in a normal, untem- 
pered-condition. The anomalous and really ridiculous appearance 
of the succession based upon the relation shown to be the “we frac- 
tical one, i. e., 15 to 16, C, D», C#, D, E», De, E, etc., is due to the 
paucity of our nomenclature. C# is not a derivative from C, nor D? 
one from D, but are of perfectly individual and unrelated existence. 
The characters by which sounds are expressed are wholly arbitrary. 
The modification of these characters by “accidentals"’ serves to 
limit the 2umber of characters, and it is this limitation that gives rise 
to the peculiar form of the above notation, which one can equally as 
well express in perfectly regular succession, as the occurrence of the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, etc., sounds of this peculiar scale. Al- 
though but a portion of the diatonic scale has here been taken into 
consideration, it is evident that the same reasoning applies to the 
whole as we tune it, with a sharpened 6th and a depressed 4th. 
Under these circumstances E# and F are synonyms, as also E 
and F», C and B#, and C» and B. A# also occupies a position 
above B?, which it would not do if the harmonic 6th was used. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


(FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.) 





LONDON, JULY 5, 1884. 
sPPHE London musical season, from a financial point of view one 
‘als of the most disastrous, and from an artistio standpoint one of 

the most profitless on record, is in its death throes. Nearly 
all the serial concerts are stopped, and although Mme. Nilsson is 
expected to sing at a concert at the Albert Hall on the 23d inst., the 
season is, save as to the opera, practically over. Mme. Trebelli, 
Mme. Minnie Hauck, and other artists have simply passed through 
London, and have refused to remain here. Mme. Sembrich will 
leave on the 8th inst., and although Mesdames Patti, Albani and 
Lucca remain, the season is now quite moribund. Extraordinary re- 
ports are current about both the German and Italian operas. At Co- 
vent Garden Mr. Gye still announces M. Reyer’s opera, ‘‘ Sigurd,”’ for 
the 15th inst. Atthe German opera Dr. Villiers Stanford's new opera, 
‘‘Savonarola,"’ was postponed. It is now announced for the gth 
inst. 
The present German troupe is certainly deficient in vocalists, and 
to the difficulty of finding a competent frima donna must be at- 


tributed the postponement of ‘‘ Savonarola.’’ Representations have 
been given of ‘The Flying Dutchman,” and * Lohengrin,” with 
Madame Albani, and of ‘“ Tannhauser,”’ ‘‘ Der Freischutz,"’ ‘‘ Fi- 


delio,”’ ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ with the or- 
dinary troupe, Herr Richter, of course, conducting. 
NORWICH TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, 

The preliminary prospectus of the Norwich Festival is by no 
means an overwhelming document. The city of churches is a pe- 
culiar town, and this festival is almost essentially a local one. Still, 
the only two novelties announced have been selected with judgment. 
Both are from the pens of the rising school of English composers. 
An “Elegiac Ode,” set by Dr. Villiers Stanford to a poem by the 
American writer, Walt Whitman, is to be produced at the evening 
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concert of October 14th. The morning of Thursday, October 15th | from perfect, critics have heard worse artists at Covent Garden 
is to be set apart for the production of “The Rose of Sharon,” de-| warmly applauded for that song, and also after the church scene, 
scribed as a dramatic oratorio, founded on the Song of Solomon. | which on June 23d passed away in dead silence, 

‘The words have been selected from Holy Writ by Mr. Joseph Ben- | MISCELLANEOUS. 

nett, and the music is by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie. rhe plan of the | Herr Frankes has, it is reported, entered into preliminary arrange- 
work has already been described in this te .  , ey. | ments for another season of German opera at Covent Garden next 

Besides these novelties, og ra oa mir. Cowen s * Sx andina- | summer, with Herr Richter as conductor. As the Carl Rosa season 
vian " Symphony, an overture by Mr. Rd, cage and __ works |at Drury Lane will probably be prolonged, it is not impossible that 
mi: prventens, the festivey beginning my : wr ode 20 with © Elijah, _| we may have three opera seasons—lItalian, German, and English— 
and ending with ‘ Messiah. Che principal vocalists will be Misses | . Reenetehe Pe ‘ : ? 

Emma Nevada, Anna Williams, and Damian, Mme. Patey, Messrs. |” PrO8ress simultaneously next year. 

Tiowd Saas Santiey, cad Thareiiie. ‘Tha itatiidl neds of ob Mr. Henry Hersee has resigned the post of honorary secretary to 

lloyd, Maas, Santley, and Thorndike. The principal parts of all| 1. phitharmonic Society. 

the oratorios are entrusted to Miss Nevada, an American opera _ . ~ > 

ov : an d I [he materials of the National Opera-house on the Thames Em- 

singer who appeared at Her Majesty's Theatre a few seasons ag0.|}.,kment have at last been sold, and the scheme is finally at an 

Mr. Alberto Randegger, who won hearty congratulations for his di- end. During the existence of the Royal Italian Opera, Limited, no 

rection of the Norwich Festival of 1881, will again be conductor in Italian operatic performances can be given at Her Majesty's Theatre, 

chief. ne = so that if Mr. Mapleson ever contemplates an Italian season against 
CARL ROSA COMPANY. - acheter ~ Re 

; Covent Garden, he is practically limited to Drury Lane. 

Mr. Carl Rosa has returned from abroad, and the rehearsals for Reports are afloat that Mr. J. H. Mapleson has once more ar- 
the provincial season, which will begin at Blackpool on July 26th, | ranged with Madame Patti for an American tour after the Presidential 
and will be continued in Belfast and other Irish towns, have com-| election next November. It is stated that Madame Patti will receive 
menced. It has already been announced that Mr. Carl Rosa's two] the sum of £800 per night instead of £1,080, as heretofore, that Mr. 
leading novelties will be Boito’s “ Mefistofele,"’ the English version Mapleson has already deposited £1,600, and will pay into the hands 
by Mr. Marzials, the song writer, and M. Massenet's ‘‘ Manon," the | of an English banker another £3,000 in October. 

English version of which will be from the pen of Mr. Joseph Ben- Herr Hans Richter announces three autumn concerts this year, 
nett. ‘‘ Mefistofele’’ will be produced early in the season, and|and the usual summer concerts next season—all, of course, under 
‘‘Manon"' will probably be produced in Liverpool at about Christmas. | the direction of Herr Franke, The autumn concerts will take place 

Mme. Marie Roze will create in English the dual vo/e of Margaret | on the evenings of October 28th, November 4th and 11th, while the 
and Helen of Troy in “ Mefistofele,”’ and will also create the title | summer concert season will extend from April 20th to June 15th, 
character in ‘‘ Manon,” which she specially studied with the com- Sir Michael Costa's will has been sworn under £7,000 personalty, 
poser in Paris. Mr. Carl Rosa has engaged Mme. Marie Roze’s ex- | besides, of course, his real estate, which includes two houses in Ec- 
clusive services for ten months from August Ist next, not only for the | cleston Square, probably worth another £10,000. This will be inter- 
opera, but also for oratorios, other concerts, and private sozrees. Mr. | esting news to the subscribers to the Costa testimonial fund, which 
Jacob Maas has likewise been engaged, and will play the chief tenor | was to have been paid over to Sir Michael in cash. After the death 
part in ‘“* Manon.” of his brother the bulk of this property will go to found scholarships 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Madame Patti has been engaged by M. Maurel for a few special 
years. He was a brother of the late Sarah, Countess of Waldegrave, | representations of Italian opera in Paris next November. Mme. 
and many of his songs were sung by himself and others at her lady-| Helene Crosmond will probably be one of M. Maurel's leading 
ship's parties. Mr. C. B. Braham was also an art collector, and he | vocalists. 
dabbled in pictures and curiosities. A few months after the death =e 
of his father, the famous tenor, in 1856, he appeared on the stage of 
Her Majesty's Theatre as a tenor, pee Aad pitch then including TWO NEW SYMPHONIES. 
rae : . la oner j 4 . arie Taoli “ — 
Piccolomini, Johanna Wagner, Alboni, and Marie laglioni. Only Two new symphonies of importance have been produced during 
two years ago he went to America, but did not appear in public. ? pr wae Sigg $ - d by Mr. F. H. C 
Among Braham’s treasures which passed into the hands of one of the the month, respectively by Brahms and by Mr. F. H. Cowen. 

PCa + ; ae . oi es . ‘ahms seems to have adopted the plan of making each of his suc- 
critics is the original ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club,” with the forty- Br - : ;, I h; _— li; 5 or ani a 
eight portraits on steel from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s paintings. The - neorgedes eee ae ay ata . — oad aan had ohn —_ 
book was a presentation copy to his father, John Braham, a yoy? in ‘ eeag'd ay , _ , 1 = hi yon rf : ot F i 

Many friends in the profession will deeply regret to learn the death | "'® second in D is less complex, w — i om aye = ss 
of Mrs. Zerbini. This ladv, who was a sister of Mr. Patey. was a| More likely than either of the others to be understood and appre- 

: “4 “tata ciated < : saring. So far as concerned the audience at the 
woman of far more than ordinary intellectual capacity. She was for |“ ated we. gun he —_—s So far : pai 
many years secretary and amanuensis to the late Sir Charles Lyell, Richter COMCETTS, where the third SY mphony was performed for the 
and several of his geological works passed through her hands. After first time in England on May 12, this was undoubtedly the case. The 
Sb tel > 
some months of terrible suffering, Mrs. Zerbini died on June 22d. people followed it with the utmost interest and attention, and after 
- the third movement so warm was the applause that Herr Richter 
ROTA, TEALSAS CUURA. mistook it for a demand for an encore. 
In one of those lengthy and extravagant eulogies of Brahms, in 
which Eduard Hanslick delights, the Viennese critic labels the first 
of Brahm’s symphonies as the “ Pathetic’’ or ‘‘Apassionata’’— as 
though there were no difference between pathos and passion—the 
second as the “ Pastoral,”’ and the third as the ‘ Eroica.” It is diffi- 
cult to gather quite what Hanslick means by these descriptions. The 
last symphony certainly has about it something that might be called 
pathetic, but very little of the heroic. What there is of it may be found 
in the opening movement, where a vigorous first subject, heard again 
toward the close of the last movement, forms an excellent contrast to 
the second subject, one of the most graceful and idyllic of Brahms’ 
conceptions. The manner in which these two themes and others 
Three- | growing out of them are treated, once more shows Brahms’ mastery 
fourths of the audience were Americans, who, however, were not too | of his art, and this will doubtless be considered the best movement 
warm in their applause of their young compatriot. A large number | of the four. In the slow movement Brahms has adopted a simplicity 
of bouquets, the offering of the artist's American friends, were from | which is apparently assumed. The “hymn-like melody "’ upon which 
time to time in the course of the evening handed across the orchestra | it is chiefly based seems to bear a family resemblance to the opening 
by the ushers. Miss Griswold herself had, it is said, been for some | of the prayer in Herold’s ‘‘ Zampa,” although the similitude is by no 
days before her debut under the care of Dr. Morell Mackenzie, and | means striking. In the course of the movement occurs a curious ep- 
this may possibly explain the fact that the young artist was not prop- | isodical passage, which to Hanslick suggests the alternate play of 
erly audible, even in the stalls. Of nervousness there was not a| softly sounding and different tuned bells. Other hearers may not 
trace, but the range of Miss Griswold’s voice seems so limited, espe- | quite so readily recognize the likeness to bells. 
cially as to the lower register, and her organ is so wanting in power The third movement poco allegretto, which stands in the usual 
that it would appear she would have been wiser to have selected for | place of a scherzo, in no way, however, partakes of the character of 
her stage debut a part which recalls less formidable reminiscences|a scherzo. It is founded chiefly upon a broad theme, somewhat 
than Margherita. Still, although the shake in the Jewel Song was far | suggestive of Schumann, with a graceful middle part or trio. The 


DEATHS. 
Mr. Charles B. Braham died last month, aged rather over sixty 
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We have hitherto had a season singularly free from event. M. 
Reyer's ‘‘ Sigurd ”’ is still promised, and its rehearsals have occupied 
the stage and Mme. Albani's time. Mme, Patti has appeared as 
Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere,”’ as Dinorah, Semiramide, Violetta in ‘ La 
Traviata,’ and other parts. Mme. Sembrich made her final appear- 
ance on the 7th inst, in ‘‘ Rigoletto.””. Mme. Pauline Lucca has re- 
peated her famous characters of Valentina in ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
Carmen, Aida, Selika in “ L’Africaine, etc.; while Mme. Albani 
has appeared as Juliet, and in other parts. Mlle. Laterner, a dedu- 
tante, has proved to be a mere comprimaria ; and the only other first 
appearance of any importance has been that of Miss Griswold. Miss 
Gertrude Griswold, a niece of Bret Harte, and a lady who was won 
success in Paris, made her debut at the opera on June 23d. 
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movement is scored for a small orchestra without trumpets, trom- 
bones, or drums, and its simple character probably led to the ap- 
plause and subsequent encore on Monday. The last movement 
once more shows Brahms in his grandiose mood, but toward the end 
the strings are muted, and the symphony ends placidly. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new symphony in B flat minor was produced 
at the last Philharmonic Concert on May 28. Some attempt had 
been made to entitle it the ‘‘ Welsh"’ symphony, and although Mr. 


Cowen has apparently endeavored to imitate Welsh music in certain | 
themes of the work, the imitation is almost as much Scottish as | 


Welsh. 
first movement is by far the best in the work, although the first sub- 


iect of the movement seems hardly distinctive enough in comparison | 
The workmanship is admira- | 


with the second or ‘ Welsh "’ subject, 


The symphony is laid out on the old classic lines. The | 


ble, although throughout the symphony it is notable rather for the | 


delicate use made of the string and wood wind than for manly grasp 
or power. Indeed, some critics were inclined to charge it with femi- 
ninity. The principal theme is melodious and tender, though by no 
means ear-haunting, and the similitude which has been discovered 
by some musicians to the “ Scottish’’ symphony of Mendelssohn is 
hardly justified. The ** Welsh” element in the Scherzo is confined 


to the trio, but this element is supposed to affect the first subject of | 
the finale, which is worked with an iteration almost cloying to the ear. | 


At this concert Madame Valleria, quite recovered from her illness, 
sang, and the renowned double bass player, Signor Bottesini, made 
his first appearance here since 1871. 
however, does not use an ordinary double bass ; it is a smaller in- 
strument with thinner strings, and he plays with a violoncello bbw— 
details which may partly explain the wonderful facility he exhibits. 


a 
“TM AFLOAT.” 


LONDONDERRY, JUNE 23d. 
** I'm afloat, I'm afloat, 
On the swift rolling tide.” 


GRRUT at the same time I am not sailing at present, for the good 
% ship ‘‘ Furnessia"’ has anchored at Maville, just up the lock 
a7 from Londonderry, and I improve the opportunity to write to 
you a brief account of the musical features of the voyage, prelim 
inary to two letters which, during the summer months, will, Deo wvo- 
/ante, describe wanderings up and down European by-ways. 

The ‘*Furnessia "’ was likely to have a specially musical voyage, 
for she bore to Europe the seventh educational excursion organized 
by Dr. Tourjee, of the New England Conservatory of Music, and 
among the passengers and members of the party were Prof. Buck- 
ingham, of the Conservatory, and Mr. L. A. Chase, who is promi- 
nent in the same institution. There were also among the members 
a goodly delegation from Cincinnati, several of whom had musical 
abilities of high order. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Sage, Messrs. and Miss Fitch, Miss Peale, and 
others. Naturally, it was easy to inaugurate concerts among such 
a musical assemblage. There was another element also which 
seemed to forebode many theological discussions. The Presbyterian 
Council, composed of members from all parts of the world, is to as- 
semble in Belfast this week, and the ship carried, as her quota, some 


This marvelous executant, | 


journal. 


object. This is always the case on such a trip, and a goodly sum 
was netted by the contributions which followed. Other amusements, 
such as athletic sports on deck, in which all kinds of comical con- 
tests took place, such as sack, spoon, backward, three-legged, and 
potato races, scarcely need detailed mention in a letter to a musical 
I know, however, that when | have been at sea for eleven 
days, you will not demand a letter on classical concerts from me. 
‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,"’ and my future letters will, 
I hope, contain some sketches of famous composers, concerts, and 
general musical gossip, and will prove to you that the love of the 
classical and romantic schools of music has not yet died out in your 
distant correspondent, PROTEUS. 
_ineaatiieaediiins 08 8 


BILL NYE ON PORTRAITS. 


EXO man knows how much he can endure and yet not burst until 
“I\} he has seen his portrait published a few timés. Then he real- 
Sa izes the wealth of woe that one soul may wrestle with, and yet 
not become unhinged and loosed from its frail tenement of clay. 
Men goon, year after year, gaining the esteem of their fellow-men by 
an upright course, only to lose it all by forgetting themselves at an 
unfortunate and weak moment, and permitting their portraits to be 
published and their shame proclaimed upon the housetops. 

Some years ago an alleged engraving was made from one of my 
photographs, but the proof was sent to me in time, so that I could by 





| telegraph prevent its publication. 


In that portrait the wood engraver had taken the liberty to tamper 
with the face, and put in little improvement here and there, acccord- 
ing to his own ideas of beauty. 

Among the rest, I remember that he had unscrewed the lower jaw 
and let it fall down about an inch, so that the face had the expression 


| of a vacant lot in early spring. 


Among these were Dr. and Mrs. John Davis, | 


fifteen Presbyterian divines, besides a few representing other denom- | 


inations. I must at once state that all fears were unfounded. I have 
never been in a ship where such rapid and continuous fraternization 
took place. The Presbyterian delegation were by no means as 
ascetic as their creed, and a very little persuasion induced them all 
to join in acting a charade, with which our entertainments began. It 
further happened, not entirely by accident, that they were cast as a 
robber-band, and after they had once entered, ferociously decked 
out with weapons, yet looking rather benignant and _ patriarchal 


withal, it was impossible for any passenger to make any further at- | 


tempts to sustain an artificial dignity. It is, after all, somewhat diffi- 
cult to sustain any dignity at all when seasickness comes, and come 
it did to all that clerical band, when we required their help to inaug- 


urate divine service on the first Sunday out of port. Only one ora- | 
tor was left who was able to give a sermon, and even he could not | 


successfully exhort an audience with uneasy stomachs, and although 
I endeavored to help the service at the organ, the response was rather 
feeble, many of the singers having thrown up—their engagements. 


But the concerts which followed later in the voyage were always in- | j 
| ment weather, and pulled his scalp over his eye to be facetious. 


teresting and often artistic. Mr. Buckingham, who has always been 
known in the Conservatory only as a piano teacher, suddenly came 
out as tenor singer, and a very good one, too. The Cincinnati dele- 
gation gave a most interesting contribution to one of the programs 
by singing a number of the old slave melodies of the South. Scotch 
songs were given, of course, in profusion, and ‘“‘America"’ and ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen” were alternated in a most friendly manner. Of 


You may pull any man’s lower jaw loose and lay it on his heaving 
breast, and then turn his eyes up toward the star-studded sky, and he 
seems to lack force of character, somehow. 

So I wired the house to “‘kill’’ that portrait, and bury it with the 
engraver when the violets bloomed. 

Then another engraver took his life and his cold-chisel in his hand, 
and blocked out a second one. He thought I might be sensitive 
about my late front hair, so he put some on in the engraving without 
additional charge. It looked like the bunch of grass that springs up 
around an old buffalo bull's skull. 

I do not care to wear improvised hair even in an engraving. Iam 
not proud. If nature intended that my Scandinavian hair should fall 
early in the fight, I cannot help it. I cannot ask the engraver to help 
me out. 

This portrait was averted by the use of electricity, and the widow 
of the engraver was asked to send her bill in to me for adjustment. 

Later on another engraver took hold of the matter 

He went at it hopefully and even hilariously, singing anon as he 
put his sheet-iron shade over his eyes and adjusted his boiler-iron 
corset, that he might be ready in case I should come in on him while 
he was at work. 

He made a specialty of the Adam's apple. 

He made a portrait that wasn’t so terrible if he hadn't thrown in 
an intellectual waste of Adam's apple that would inspire a giraffe 
with awe. 

He fooled along with the engraving until time to go to press, handed 
itin with his resignation, got a copy of the paper so as to be sure that 
he had done his horrible work well, and then went into interior Africa 
to make a home. 

For a long time after the paper was published my wife would not 
recognize me on the street, and the children were bathed in tears. | 
suffered a great deal mentally, but resolved to live it down, and to 
aid me in the great undertaking a friend offered to publish a fine, 
life-like engraving that would be certified to as accurate, and all for 
mer ones denounced as base infringements. 

I agreed to it, and he went at it. 

After a good deal of delay he sent me a proof that bore a striking 
resemblance to me. I admitted to him that it favored me, and we 
decided to let it go forth with my name attached to it. 

Gayly the press went on with itslowrumble and grumble, grinding 
out its thousands of copies of damp papers, heralding to the English 
speaking world that the subscriber wore his brains open to the incle- 


The first copy of the paper was a good one, and the portrait loomed 
up like the Turkish towel mustache of the young man, but the next 
revolution of the press disturbed an em quad or a loose canard or 
something about the make-up of the paper, and in the onward march 


| of the machine the whole top of my head was removed and piled up 


over the off-eye, like a study in olive green or navy blue after an 


course one of the concerts was given in aid of a charitable (marine) election fight. 
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~ ACCORDING to the writings of Strabo, the 
historian (19 B. C.), the Egyptians were com- 
pelled by law to have a knowledge of-music. 


Dupiey Buck declines the degree of 
Doctor of Music recently tendered him by the 
Yale College authorities, and expresses the 
opinion that American Colleges can not confer 
that degree. Why not? 


Miss Etta Lupwic who is now canvassing 
for the Visiror, in Bay City, Mich., deserves 
great credit for the energy and enterprise she 
has shown. 
tending the VisiTor’s field of usefulness, 


She is among the foremost in ex- 


THE VisiTor feels that it has a right to con- 
gratulate itself upon the steady and rapid 
growth of its subscription list not only during 
the past ‘* busy season, ’’ but also in the ‘ off” 
months, when a relaxing of effort is permissi- 
ble and to be expected. 


HuMILITY in study is a destderatum. We can 
never learn anything of value, from anything 
or anybody if we maintain the attitude of one 
who knows about all there is to be known on 
the subject already. The man that cannot be 


taught anything is an ignoramus. 


Ir HAS been well said that a poor excuse is 
better than none at all, as in the case of the 
boy, who, when called to account for fishing 
on Sunday, replied ‘‘I1 know I do, but then 
before the fish begin to bite, I always whistle 
one of Moody and Sankey’s tunes.”’ 


ROBERT GOLDBECK, the well known pianist 
and composer truly says that expression is both 
a matter of feeling and art. He says to play ex- 
pressively, you must also know how to do it. 
Yet it is quite possible that one may learn 
the ‘*fow”’ and be after all lacking in warmth. 


THE piano-forte, the most widely used of in- 
struments, and the most indispensable to the 
dissemination of musical culture, is not very 
The atten- 
tion of an audience easily falls away from 


popular as a concert instrument. 


piano playing whether in the parlor or in the 


temporaries are again indulging in their old 
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concert room, Indeed popular indifference in 

this direction has undermined the ethical ob- | 
servances of the auditorium to the extent of 
making conversation during piano playing | 
common among people who would deem such 
conduct rude in the case of violin playing or 


singing. 


THOSE who have supposed that organs were 
of comparatively recent date, will be interested 
to know that St. Jerome who died about 420, 
12 
brazen pipes, two elephant’s skins, and 15 
smith’s bellows which could be heard at the 
Mount of Olives, about a mile away. 


wrote of an organ at Jerusalem, with 


TEACHERS who are about planning the fall 
campaign and winter work will find much to 
interest them in our advertising department 
this month. 
musical study. 


New books for all departments of 
New music of all descriptions 
and a large amount of useful information will 
be found in the department above referred to. 
Don’t skip it. 


BEFORE blaming a teacher for the apparent 
want of progress in their children’s musical 
education, parents should consider the question 
as to whether they have attended to their full 
duties in the premises; paying the bills is but 
a part of the parents’ duty. A home supervi- 
sion of the daily practice is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to produce the best results. 


MOTIVE in study largely determines all true 
progress. If mere amusement be the only or 
chief object, we shall be satisfied with a lower 
degree of attainment than when self-culture, 
real improvement, and the acquisition of skill 
and useful information is the desired end. Be- 
sides, the end being nobler and higher, if we 
attain it, all lesser aims will be included in it, 
and we shall have our pleasure and amusement 
after all. 


THE modern housekeeper can in one respect 
We 
different 


most fully sympathize with Beethoven. 
do not see that the times are any 
since the great Master’s day, only if anything 
a little more so. The servant girl question has 
to do with all time and all men. The follow- 
ing from Beethoven’s Diary needs no explana- 
tion, 

January 31—Dismissed the housekeeper. 

Fesruary 15—The cook came. 

Marcu 8—Dismissed the cook after two weeks. 

“  92—New housekeeper came. 





Apri. 1—Dismissed the same. 
May 16—Dismissed the cook. 
* 19—The cook left. 
“ 30—The woman came. 
Jury 1—The cook came. 
** 28—The cook ran away. 
80—The woman from Unter-Dobling came. 
Four hard days, AuGusT 10, 11, 12, and 13, dined at 
Lerchenfels. 
On the 28th of the month got rid of the woman. 
Serremeer 6—The girl came. 
Decemper 12—The girl left. 
bad 18— Dismissed the cook. 
22—The new chambermaid came. 


WE ARE sorry to see that some of our con- 








habit of calling names at each other, and are 
inclined to speak flippantly, if not slurringly of 
the conduct of those with whom, for some 
reason or perhaps for no reason, they do not 
To our minds this line of conduct is 
This lack is 
very noticeable in many of our journals any- 


agree. 
indicative of a lack of ideas. 


way and this kind of writing only makes it 
the more prominent. 





A Pew Holder and Dr. Robinson. 





We are somewhat curious to see what an- 
swer Dr. Robinson, whose open letters on mu- 
sical topics in the Century have deservedly at- 
tracted wide attention, will make to a note in 
the August number of that magazine. The wri- 
ter boldly denies that the service of the city 
church at least is for the worship of God, 
While we do notat all agree with the sweeping 
assertions contained in his letter there are 
some points worthy of serious attention. 

There is very little evidence in much of the 
preaching or more properly called lectures on 
current topics that the principal object of the 
Ministerial vocation is the saving of souls. 
Science, art, literature, everything but Salva- 
tion, seems to be considered worthy subjects of 
pulpit eloquence. This is so to a much larger 
extent than is generally supposed. But then, 
it should be remembered that the sermon is 
It is mainly 
for instruction, and we do not see why a pas- 


not a proper vehicle of worship. 


tor should not keep his people informed on all 
current topics. 

The Century writer objects to the splendor 
of the church buildings, claiming that people 
go to see the building and enjoy its beauties 
rather than for the nobler motive of the wor- 
ship of God. We donot see why the people 
should not erect as splendid edifices for church 
purposes as forany other? Even sentiment, if 
there were no nobler motive, would seem to 
approve of giving the best to God even in 

If the thoughts of 
(we presume he is 


painting and architecture. 
such as ‘* Pew holder” 
speaking for himself as well as others) never 
rise above the survey of his surroundings 
doubtless many others are led by the beauty of 
these very things to look (to paraphrase a lit- 
tle) from Beauty up to Beauty’s God. 

As to the ravishing and sensuous music, 
that depends on things outside of music itself. 
While one kind of music is more dignified and 
better adapted to the purposes of worship than 
another kind may be, yet one can get from al- 
most any kind just about the mental pabulum 
his condition and states call for. As one has 
said, a chord is neither moral nor immoral, 
neither therefore is a succession of them ar- 
ranged in a melodious and attractive manner, 
and, as we have said before in these columns, 
if one is moved by music to devilish thoughts 
and deeds it is because the devil is in him and 
notin the music. 

We do not, by any means excuse the lack of 
earnest, heartfelt worship in the service of the 
Church. While we believe that the richest 
experience and highest attainments in the ef- 

















fort to live a “righteous and Gotity” dife is 
found in and comes from personal and private 
communion of man with his Maker, too much 
good comes from the assembling of ourselves 
together in public worship to give it up be- 
cause of the inconsistency of many of the at- 
tendants. 

We do not see why the Church can not de- 
rive just as much good from Beauty and Cul- 
ture and Art in all its forms as other organiza- 
tions expect to, or why the highest and best 
of everything should not, by divine right form 
a part of all things and services relating to 
Him who is the acknowledged author of them 
all. 





- 





To Teachers and Pupils. 


The fall work of teachers and pupils will 
soon begin, and it may not be out of place to 
call attention to a few points concerning the ob- 
jects of study, that we may start into the work 
of the season about to begin with some intelli- 
gent view of its requirements. 

In a paragraph in another column of this 
paper we have already hinted at the true mo- 
tive for study which should govern the action 
of every student. It must be remembered, 
however, that no matter how high the aim or 
worthy the motive, true progress is necessarily 
slow, and something more is required that 
noble aims and purposes, 

** Patience is a jewel, possess it if you can, ’ 
says the old legend One finds abundant use 
for this desirable article in the study of music, 
both teacher and pupil need to be supplied 
with a general allowance of it in order to pull 
together well and to get on. One must learn to 
be content with a step at a time if the step be 
in the right direction. ‘* Make haste slowly” 
should be the motto above all others to be 
chosen as the guiding principle of both teacher 
and taught. 

Attention to details is absolutely necessary. 
It is a lamentable fact that our concert pianists 
are not overburdened with care in this direc- 
tion. Many of these public performers, and 
even well-known vocalists care more for mak- 


ing ‘‘ points” here and there, by which to 
gain a little brief applause, than for doing gen- 
uine artistic work from beginning to end. We 
have heard Rubinstein make blunder after blun- 
der in his public playing, and while it_ may be 
said that his blunders were more acceptable 
than Von Bulow’s cold but perfect mechanism, 
yet they were blemishes on what otherwise 
might have been perfect performances. Atten- 
tion to trifles in musical study is as necessary 
as in other branches of art. The great sculp- 
tor Michael Angelo once said to a friend who 
was inclined to chide him for paying so much 
attention to considered trifles in his work, 
“Attention to trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.” 

The chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. In morals a man is only as strong as his 
basest thought. He is only as pure as his im- 
purest desire. In music, skill is measured not 


by general excellence, but by perfection and 
strength of detail. 


We are master of a com- 





pesition in proportion to our command over 
its most difficul: parts. 
must ‘be measured by our weakest points. 

We can’t be good in spots, we must be good 
all over. Many pupils play well in spots and 
wretchedly in other spots. A ‘‘ piece” isn’t 
ours to sing or play until it is ours ‘* ail over.”’ 
Let us then see to it as we enter into the work 
of the coming year, that we start right, go 
right, and then we shall be sure to come out 
right, as the rhymster has it in relation to 
another topic: 


This life is full of trouble and care, 
We go out of it we know not where, 
If we do well here, we shall do well there. 


and that’s so! 


Trade > Wotes. 


The Sterling Organ Co’s Chicago Branch 
shipped 311 organs in June. 


Hutchins, Plaisted & Co., are to build the 
new organ for the Boston Music Hall. 


The New York Music Co., of East Saginaw, 
Mich, has been closed by its creditors. 





N. B. Horton has been granted a patent for 
a machine for punching sheets for use in me- 
chanical instruments of the organina style. 


And now the Kazoo will be heard in the 
land, the owner of this patent soul-harrowing 
instrument being determined to work it for all 
it is worth. Our boy has one, hence these 
tears. 


John S. Horner, of Dayton, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the entire sheet music and small goods 
stock of J. A. Schenk, and has removed the 
same to his place of business, No. 108 5. Jeffer- 
son street. 


Inventions to render piano practice silent 
when desired are now to the fore. The only ob- 
jection to them is that the adjustable apparatus 
is at the mercy of the player. If these inven- 
tions could be controlled by the Humane So- 
ciety they would soon become popular. 


B, J. Lang says the square pianos must go. 
Manufacturers came to the same conclusion 
some time ago. Mr. Lang’s main objection is 
that the position of the strings in a square 
piano is akin to the condition of an orchestra 
if the bassos and trombones were placed in 
front and the flutes and violins behind. The 
background is radically wrong. 








The Concert Game. 





The players represent an orchestra, each one 
taking charge of an imaginary instrument and 
going through the motions of playing upon it. 
Thus “* Fife ”’ too-toos on an imaginary instru- 
ment about nine inches long ; ** Drum”’ bangs 
away upon an invisible parchment; ‘ Trom- 
bone ”’ puts one hand in his mouth and shifts 
the other to and fro as he grumbles out an 
accompaniment; ‘* Cymbals” clashes his two 
hands together, and each and all are kept in 
order by a conductor, who stands in the midst 
beating time energetically. At a signal from 
the leader they all go off simultaneously, but 
when he holds up his hands they must stop 
instantaneously. He then pretends to find 
fault with one or more of the players, who 
must instantly answer with some excuse 
adapted to their instruments, violin pleading 
that he had no resin, harp that a string was 
broken and so on. Any hesitation at once 
entails a forfeit, as does also an answer not 
immediately connected with the instrument of 
the person challenged. 


Our musical strength | 
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City - Rotes. 


Mr. John Howard, the voice teacher, desires 
us to state that he will remain in Chicago 
amother year. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider gave a piano recital at 
the Trecemt meeting of the Music Teachers of 
Indiana, at Shelbyville. 


Louis Balfenbderg's biography and portrait (2) 
appeared in a late Sunday paper. The biogra- 
phy was interesting, but the picture! Oh my! 


The Apollo Club associate membership is 
constantly increasing, and the limit of five- 
hundred, it is believed, will be reached before 
the fall season is opened. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra is evolving, and 
we are glad to see that some of our most influ- 
ential citizens, as well as our best musicians, 
are moving in the matter. 


Mr. David Davis is spending his vacation in 
Europe, principally among the mountains of 
Wales. Mr, Samuel Ashe takes his place in 
the St. Paul choir until hi» return. 


The Enquirer says that Frederick N. Innes, 
the trombone soloist, is preparing for a regular 
Pat Gilmore-Boston boiler-yard jubilee, to 
begin at the Highland House at an early date. 


Charles L. Lewis succeeds Mr. Voight as 
leader of the band of the 1st Regiment O. N. 
G,, of this city. Mr. Lewis is an earnest student, 
a hard worker, and a rising young composer. 


The Lester Opera Co. is giving some fine 
entertainments at the Highland House. Among 
the prominent and most pleasing singers is the 
tenor, Mr. Charles F. Lang, whose fine voice 
is attracting much attention. 


Our old friend, W. F. Sherwin, gave us a 
passing call on his return from his Ottawa 
(Kansas) Convention. Mrs. Ada Wilson-Bur- 
hans, of Cincinnati, was the soloist of the Con- 
vention, and created quite a furore by her fine 
singing and artistic qualities. She has been 
secured for next year at the same place. 


We hope that the friends of Arthur Mees will 
take the precaution to prevent copies of the re- 
cent Sunday paper containing his portrait from 
being sent him while he is abroad. He would 
never come back to America if he should see 
that picture. He would rush into the cholera 
districts and bid the fates do their worst. But, 
oh, when he does return! 


Geo. Schneider, the able accompanist of the 
May Festival Society, was recently presented 
with a testimonial of his efficiency and ability 
by members of the chorus. A good accom- 
panist is a raraavis. Mr. Schneider is one of 
the best we have ever heard, and we are glad 
to see that he is duly appreciated and that his 
services have been secured for the coming 
season. 

Mr. Geo. B. Jennings has organized a Kazoo 
band, and is doubtless by this time ‘‘ open to 
engagements.’’ We would kindly give him to 
understand that if he lets this new but diaboli- 
cal instrument loose upon an unoffending pub- 
lic, that there are some things that even the 
Board of Public Works won’t overlook, and 
that a sentence to the Work House in his case 
would be allowed to run its full time and a 
little over. 


Arthur Mees has arrived safely on foreign 
shores, and is no doubt proceeding to realize 
on that well-deserved draft presented to him 
by the members of the May Festival Chorus. 
He has accepted a re-appointment to the 
leadership of the Chorus, and will soon return 
to put the singers at work upon music for the 
next Festival. His plans for the improvement 
of the reading powers of the chorus are most 
excellent, and will be put in practice this fall. 
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The Engraver. 


E, 
There is an evil ’neath the sun, 
Indeed there is an awful one, 
As you'll agree, before I’m done, 
Or else I’m but a raver. 
Then listen while I state the case ; 
Just look the matter in the face, 
And tell me should we not erase 
The music plate engraver. 


II. 


For years without the least complaint, 
I’ve kept my _—— like a saint, 
But now all red the moon [’ll paint ; 
Of war these lines shall savor. 
I’ve whet my pencil to a point ; 
I’ve thrown myself clear out of joint ; 
With coals of fire I will anoint, 
This music plate engraver. 
III. 
For carelessness he takes the cake, 
Indeed his life’s a grand mistake ; 
A quarter note, he’ll often make 
A little semi-quaver. 
The staff, he doesn’t seem to see; 
I write an A, he’ll punch a B, 
Then sends the proof-sheet back to me, 
This music plate engraver. 
IV. 
He don’t know how to read or spell ; 
For E, he’s sure to punch an L; 
But life’s too short his faults to tell, 
And I begin to waver. 
I’m glad that he’s not standing by, 
Lest I myself his trade might try, 
For surely I could punch an eye, 
For music plate engraver. 


—Tuos. P. CULIAR. 





Concerts and Conventions, 


Mr. Frank R. Webb, of the Virginia Female 
Institute, Staunton, Va., recently gave an 
organ concert at Winchester, Va., which was 
largely attended and highly enjoyed. 


J. B. Ferguson reports a fine Convention at 
Rock Island, ‘* David the Shepherd Boy” at 
Osceola, Iowa, and conventions at Washington 
and Carthage, Ills., for ten days each. 

‘* David the Shepherd Boy” was given July 
6th, at North Adams, Mich., with a chorus con- 
sisting of M. E. and Congregational church 
choirs and children from the Sunday-schools. 


The catalogue of the Texas Normal Music 
School, third annual session, is before us. The 
school is well officered, and has a large num- 
ber of pupils. L. B. Shook and J. M. Hunt 
are the principal teachers, and they have able 
assistants. 


The one hundred and fortieth recital of the 
Washington (D. C) Conservatory of Music, 
last month, was attended by a fine audience, 
who thoroughly appreciated the excellent pro- 
gram presented. Mr. O. B. Bullard is director 
of the Conservatory. 


The cantata of ‘* David the Shepherd Boy,” 
was successfully given at North Adams, Mich., 
on the 8th ult. under the direction of Dr. F. 
Noyes, A handsome sum was realized for the 
benefit of the choirs of that place. ‘ Every 
one more than pleased,’’ says the report of the 
performance. 


Mr. F. E. Hathorne, who has charge of the 
music at the Greenwich (R. I.) Musical Insti- 
tute, sends us programs of the closing concerts 
of the season, which are commendable for the 
high order of selections of both vocal and in- 
strumental music. This young teacher is doing 
a good work, of which he may well be proud. 





The spacious auditorium in the First M. E. 
Church, Akron, O., was well filled recently by 
an appreciative audience, The occasion was 
a concert by the choir of that church, under 
the direction of Prof. C. C. Case, and assisted 
by Miss Dora Henninges and H. L. Fulkerson, 
of Cleveland, and Henry Pierce, the Indian 
basso, of New York. The chorus was com- 
posed of ninety voices, sixty-five young ladies 
and twenty-five young gentlemen. A fine pro- 
gram had been prepared and was faithfully 
carried out, being considerably lengthened by 
the determined encores of the audience. 


The Music Teachers’ National Association 
held its annual meeting at Cleveland as previ- 
ously announced, The report promised us has 
not as yetcome to hand. The meeting was in 
every way successful, and was one of the best 
ever held. The College of Musicians was or- 
ganized, and is to proceed to work at once. 
We expect a new and concise presentation of 
the objects of both organizations, for publica- 
tion in the next Visiror. Prof. E. A. Bow- 
man was elected President of the American 
College of Musicians. No one is more deserv- 
ing of this honor than Mr. Bowman, and no 
one has done so much to further the best inter- 
ests of Music and Musicians in America than 
he. 

The annual closing concerts of the Neave 
Music School, Salisbury, N. C., were given 
July 2nd and 3rd. The programs were of a 
solid character, and included both vocal and 
instrumental music. It would do no harm if 
the following quotation from one of the pro- 
grams should be placed upon programs further 
North: 

‘*N. B.—The too common practice of /oud 
chattering and giggling at Concerts, by the 
thoughtless, is extremely discourteous and irri- 
tating to the more attentive of the audience, 
as well as to the young performers. It distracts 
attention, ruins the proper rendition of the 
music and dramatic colloquy, and is an abomi- 
nation that cannot be sufficiently reprehended. 
Therefore, with this grave remonstrance, 
silence is respectfully requested and expected 
from a//, during music and dialogue.” 





Operatic Mishaps. 

What an interesting history, says a writer in 
the Musical Herald, could be made up of the 
mishaps and comicalities which have occurred 
in operatic representations! At the first repre- 
sentation of Roberto il Diavolo, Nourrit, the 
French tenor, when in the last act, the agent of 
Satan descended into the infernal regions, 
foiled of his prey, forgot that he was saved, 
and jumped down the trap door after Bertram, 
The audience were completely puzzled, 
and Bertram came within an inch of being 
crushed by the unexpected load. In a German 
opera recently, the baritone, in prison, sang an 
aria, in which he defied his tormentors to ex- 
tort from him an expression of pain. Just then, 
a piece of the scenery fell down and struck him 
on the head, and a yell of first-class anguish 
followed. In Lohengrin, we remember once 
having seen the swan which bears the knight 


the river and wait for its burden. 
der farewell to his wife, the knight got into 
the boat. A pause followed, and then a few 
exclamations in choice Italian. The boat 
had ‘‘caught’’ somewhere. Finally, with 
unexpected suddenness, the boat dashed off, 
and Lohengrin turned an unanticipated somer- 
sault, and rol'ed down the stage amid shrieks 
of laughter. In the Flying Dutchman, the 
weird craft, at a recent performance in Boston, 
suffered total shipwreck ; and its entire crew 
being upset on the stage turned out to be 
two sailors and the Flying Dutchman himself. 
The list of operatic mishaps is almost an inter- 





minable one. 


to his supernatural home come gracefully down | 


After a ten- | a : 
ter a ten- | Old Testament occurs 165 times. 








Charges of plagiarism are very common in 
the musical, as well as in the literary world, 
and this is specially true in the realm of Sunday- 
school song, and we believe that there hardly 
isa prominent Sunday-school song-writer who 
has not been charged more or less with stealing 
his contemporaries’ melodies. A well-known 
Cincinnati musician charged an equally well- 
known Chicago musician with plagiarizing one 
of his popular tunes. Therefore the Chicago 
gentleman referred the gentleman from Cin- 
cinnati to a dozen songs in books published 
long before, in which the substance of the 
same rhythmical idea could be found. 

When Geo. F. Root wrote Varina, he would 
not put his name to it as the author, because 
he thought it was too much like Gratitude; 
but most people sing both of them with pleas- 
ure, and never think that they are so similar. 

There is a certain popular song that is found 
in Gospel Hymns, and almost all late hymn- 
books and Sunday-school books, and is sung 
constantly by Sunday-school children, and at 
church and prayer and praise-meetiugs, by 
people of all denominations. At the head of 
it, as the author, is the name of an eastern 
gentleman, who practises law more than he 
writes music, and who has made most of his 
reputation on this song. Yet, just as soon as 
the song became popular, a musician in the 
northwest, who is the avthor of several popu- 
lar song books, claimed that he was the author 
of the tune, and in proof of it, the song can be 
found in one of his books published some 
time before the eastern man issued his song.— 
Teachers Mentor. 





Burdette on Monopoly. 


A monopolist isn’t necessarily a millionaire, 
He is simply the man who holds the whip- 
handle. It is derived from two Latin words, 
mono and pole, meaning the man with the 
pole. And the man with the pole, you know, 
knocks the persimmons. He may knock a 
million of them, or he may knock only two, 
but while he is knocking you don’t get any. 

Hence, my son, a monopoly is a prosperous 
combination of which we are not one. 

This makes it very wicked, avaricious and 
dangerous, 

When we get into it, it ceases to be a monop- 
oly and becomes a union, a brother-hood, a 
firm, an association, or corporation. This 
change of title also involves a great moral 
change, and it becomes a mighty engine of 
progress, a developer of our country’s resour- 
ces, a factor in the national prosperity, and all 
that sort of thing. 

A monopoly isa thing which is hard to get 
into. 

If you live to be 32 years old and haven’t 
been able to get into any other monopoly by 
that time I would advise you to go to the 
North Pole and start an ice cream saloon. 
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SOME ingenious and interested person has 
worked hard enough to find out the valuable 
(?) information that musical mention in the 





** Desist,” exclaimed an indignant mother 
to her son when one Sunday afternoon she 
could hear sounds issuing from the piano in 
her drawing-room, which were not quite com- 
patible with her Sabbatarian ideas of sacred 
music, ** desist! you know what an aversion I 
have to that kind of music being played on 
Sundays.” ** But mamma, dear!’’ answered the 
son, ‘*the piece is called ‘The March of the 
Jewish Priests.’” ‘Oh! very well,” replied 
the ** mater,” ‘if it has anything to do with 
priests it must be sacred, so pray continue.” 














The Cornet Arban. 


Arban, the indefatigable professor, whose 
class in the Paris Conservatory is the nursery 
of skillful soloists, the virtuoso, whose talent 
has charmed our generation, and whose classic 
renown is already solidly established by his 
celebrated method for Cornet-a-Pistons (to-day 
translated into several languages,) has just 
endowed art and the orchestra with a new in- 
strument, which seems to us to be the best of 
the family of which it is a member. 

This eminent artist has, through study, re- 
search and experience, completed the inven- 
tion of a new system or plan, by the aid of 
which the cornet has become as perfect as the 
flute or hautbois in respect to facility of execu- 
tion; it is even still more perfect, for, by the 
new system, one can produce in two or three 
different ways the same note —whether sharps, 
flats, or diatonic notes—they are all absolutely 
true; one can execute the most delicate modu- 
lations with as much accuracy as upon the 
violin, which is, in this respect, the instru- 
ment far excellence after the human voice. 

The Cornet Arban possesses a much greater 
range than the old (present) style cornet. 
The major and minor trills can be executed in 
all positions, and the most difficult rapid pas- 
Sages are fingered with a fingering always sim- 
ple. It is permissible to assert in a word that 
all that was impracticable upon the old cornet 
becomes easy upon'the new. As to the tone, it 
is irreproachable, and the production exceed- 
ingly easy. 

One would be wrong, however, in believing 
that the study of the instrument would require 
longer time. Nothing could be more simple 
than to master the new mechanism ; in a few 
days a performer but little expert, ought easily 
to accomplish all the new fingering. 

This modified cornet may also be played ac- 
cording to the old method, by making use of 
the first three pistons only, the improvement 
being entirely in the fourth piston and in the 
system which this operates the moment it is 
employed. 

We cannot here give a detailed analysis of 
the new instrument. Such an undertaking 
would be too long and would not serve to 
initiate our readers, even the specialists, into 
the secrets (tho’ but simple) of the “Cornet 
Arban. Besides, in the formation of new sys- 
tem, the theory is always long and obscure, 
while the practice surprises every one by its 
simplicity. Two pages of this paper would 
not be equivalent to two minutes of examina- 
tion of that constituting Arban’s wonderful in- 
vention. Let it suffice us to say that the 
Cornet Arban, in fixing exactness of tone, in 
extraordinarily simplifying the mechanism and 
the modulations, in at last putting the cornet 
by the side of the flute and stringed instru- 
ments, ought to work a happy revolution in 
the orchestra, and induce an extraordinary 
popularization of the instrument and its family. 

We speak only after careful examination. 
We have seen the new cornet experimented 
upon, and the results have surprised us. The 
improvement which has just been realized is 
an immense one, and we heartily congratulate 
the inventor. Arban has rendered a great ser- 
vice to the youthful musical generation—it is 
certainly not his first. We cannot do less 
than to try to persuade cornetists, masters or 
pupils, to acquaint themselves at the earliest 
moment with the Cornet Arban, and the spe- 
cial studies which the celebrated virtuoso has 
just published, which are preceded by a most 
complete explanatory notice.—JL’ Art Musical, 
translated by E. R. L. 
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Campaign music, of all descriptions, for 
voices, piano, or brass bands, may be had of 
our publishers, who were the first in the field 
this year with music of this character. 





We consider that we are doing the music 
pupils of America a great service by calling 
their attention to Blanche Roosevelt’s new 
book with the above name. 

The book has doubtless a special-interest, 
since it is written with the avowed ‘* purpose” 
of persuading American girls who go in high 
hopes to study music in Europe, that they 
would do far better to stay at home. It is not 
every sweet voice that gives enjoyment and at- 
tracts attention in a church-choir, which will 
make its fair owner a Patti or a Nilsson. Far 
more likely is it to be a perilous temptation to 
wandering exile, to the squandering of the 
hard-earned money of friends in futile singing 
lessons in Europe, to the gay but dangerous 
glimpses of Bohemian life among musical stu- 
dents and professionals in the great capitals of 
the Continent, and sometimes, as in the case 
of the heroine of this book, to mistakes end- 
ing in bitterness, despair, and death, The 
keen comprehension and graphic description 
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to the innocent and talented girls who press on 
toward the same fate. 
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Largest Organ in the World. 


The largest organ probably ever constructed 
was lately completed at Ludwigsburg. It is 


| destined for the Cathedral Church at Riga. 


of different systems of vocal training under | 


the great singing-masters of London, Paris, 
and Milan is full of interest, not only to mu- 
sical folk, but to all who like to know the why 
and the wherefore of such art,—indeed, of any 
art, for the secret seems to lie, as always, 
chiefly in intelligent work. Garcia, one of the 
most celebrated of these professors, tells the 
girl some things which evidently the authoress 
has heard from living lips—and many of the 
names and people in her book wiil be recog- 
nized as genuine existences. He says: 

**You think, perhaps, with all the world, 
that Malibran moved people by the beauty of 
her voice Nothing of the sort. My sister 
had as vile a voice as ever a woman was 
cursed with, but whatever she did was done in 
earnest. Any one could perceive at once that 
she knew exactly what she was singing about. 
It was not alone a question of throat. I have 
seen audiences uncontrollable until she came 
upon the scene; then, after hearing one phrase 
from her lips, they became spell bound. She 
was not alone a singer, but she was a great ac- 
tress, and, above all, a great musician. Be- 
sides her ‘ virtuosity,’ she was always the char- 
acter she represented. Her voice had little to 
do with her success. Ah, my dear, she 
worked like a slave. She was intelligent, she 
had even genius ; but she depended on neither. 
She never sang the simplest ballad without 
first mastering it beforehand. She knew ex- 
actly what every word meant, and before she 
gave it sound her heart had uttered it.” 

Still, this musical specialty is not repellent, 
but attractive for the general reader of intelli- 
gence; and the freshness of the lively and ob- 
servant writer makes every episode relishful ; 
the far-off quietude of Wisconsin ; the candy- 
pull and farewell party at the Deacon’s when 
Annabel is about to set off ; the capital descrip- 
tion of sights and sounds and people on the 
ocean trip; the comical experiences in the 
London boarding-house—with the dash of ro- 
mance and love, which was the most fatal in- 
gredient in the new cup of life for the gay 
girl; the humors of American student - life 
amid the English, the Italians, and all the 
motley gathering in Milan, the world’s musical 
capital; the hints and apt remarks on musical 
and dramatic training ; the evident personal 
knowledge and quick apprehension of people 
and things with which the book abounds, go 
to make up a sparkling narrative, with an earn- 
est, kindly underflow of pathetic warning to 
the inexperienced and too ambitious. It tells 
the tale of many a bright and gifted young 
nature lured to extravagance, vain labor, dis- 
appointment, and blank despair. The few 
brilliant exceptions meet the world’s eye; the 
hundreds of heart-breaking failures are lost in 
the mass, and do not serve even as warnings 
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There are in it 7,000 pipes, 124 stops, with 
pedals, &c., proportionately numerous. A 
very complete ‘‘ swell’ arrangement allows 
the increase and diminution of sound to be 
effected with singular perfection and delicacy 
of effects. The filling of the pipe could not 
be carried out by organ-blowers, but is effected 
by machinery worked by a gas engine of four- 
horse power, This organ is 20 metres high, 
11 broad and 10 deep (about 65% feet, 36 
feet and 38 feet, respectively). The largest 
wooden pipe is 10 metres (32% feet) high; 
and its cubic contents are 70.6 cubic feet, 
while by a curious contrast the smallest pipe 
is made only a centimetre and a half high (lit- 
tle more than half an inch), and is attached 
to the greatest one. 





An amusing description of the method 
adopted by French singing-masters was re- 
cently given by a writer in the Paris Figaro. 

Take M. Delsarte, for example, who lives a 
sixteme at Montmartre. When a young man 
goes to this professor, something like the fol- 
lowing sce: e takes place : 

‘* Have you courage ?”’ 

Ves.” 

‘I warn you my method is severe. But we 
will try it. Run down my six flights of stair 


| as quickly as possible, and then run up again, 
| crying out ‘ Bonifaccio’ in varying tones. Do 





that for eight days, an hour and a half each 
day. Then we shall see about beginning 
lessons.”’ 

The famous M. Wartel is less severe, though 
equaily original. He asks a candidate to vocal- 
ize with closed mouth, and if a protest be en- 
tered against the possibility of such a thing, 
exclaims, ‘‘So much the worse. You must do 
it, if I am to be your professor.”’ 

But a well-known tenor employs a stranger 
method still. A young lady goes to him, for 
example, and is met by an order to stretch her- 
self at full length upon acouch. She remon- 
strates, but finally obeys, and then the master 
piles upon her a heap of books, surmounting 
the whole with a glass filled with water. 

** Now sing,”’ he commands, 

‘* Sing, sir!’’ exclaims the victim. 

‘Yes, my child; in singing you must respire 
as little as possible. When you sing thus, so 
as not to spill the water, I will undertake your 
training—not before. 


a 


Gro. F, GROVER writes: ‘* ‘What is sacred 
music ?? The artist exclaims, ‘ All good mu- 
sic.’ I mean by ‘good,’ sound and artistic 
productions—works inspired, not labored at. 
The pleasure which mankind in general re- 
ceives from one of Beethoven’s grand sympho- 
nies, is very little indeed compared to that 
which a musician feels. What is to them but 
an attempt to represent, is to him a beautiful 
exertion of genius, and a perfect display of 
art. It is utterly impossible to really represent 
in music; it may aid us in finding out and ap- 
preciating the beauties of a given subject. 
Music may suggest, it can not depict, and 
there are certain arrangements of musical 
sounds which are generally associated with fa- 
miliar scenes, and by beautiful music our im- 
aginations are aroused and encouraged ; but to 
say that a piece of music is necessarily sacred 
because it bears a scriptural title, is indeed an 
erratic and foolish notion.” 
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Musical Mopper. 


I love you, Mary Jane, oh dear, 
My lips would fain confess it, 

But though I try and try, I fear, 
I really can’t express it. 


With ready wit she made reply, 
** There’s no such word as fail, sir, 
You needn’t waste a single sigh, 
Just send it thro’ the maz/, sir.”’ 


The pink of fashion comes in a saucer. 


The burglar’s pride—If they hadn’t they 
could not have opened the window, 


Repeat this with an air of assurance to a 
clerical punster, ‘‘ Church music is not difficult 
to a choir.”’ 


How does the space between W and Y in the 
alphabet, resemble one of our yearly attrac- 
tions? It is the exposition. 


Cottages at Newport cost from $100,000 to 
two or three times thatamount. Hovels come 
cheaper—say about $75,000. 


Yale College students are organizing a brass 
band. Thus there will be a considerable ad- 
dition to the number of college tooters. 


Carlyle says: ‘* Laughter means sympathy.” 
This will bring comfort to the man who has 
inadvertantly trodden on a banana-peel. 


A pessimist claims to have discovered that 
women do not marry for love nor for money, 
but in the hope of reveling in spring house- 
cleaning. 


‘*Well, now,” said the wife of a nouveau 
riche, giving her opinion of the opera to an ad- 
miring circle of friends, ‘* I like the acting so 
much! Nilsson is superb, but really, to my 
own mind, I think the singing is one of the 
very best parts of the opera.” 


OUGH, 


Old Sniffkins had failings enough, 
He lived on tobacco and snough, 
He'd sneeze and he’d cough, 

He’ swear and he'd scough, 

And say that refinement was stough. 


Mr. Cable’s voice is said to be the highest of 
tenors, beginning where most male voices leave 
off. One of the songs he sings, and which he 
picked up from the creoles and negroes of New 
Orleans, was originally written, Miss Kellogg 
thinks, by Haydn, probably caught from the 
drawing-room and adapted. 


We have heard of many cases of extreme 
bashfulness, and are disposed to admire that 
quality which prevents a young lady from act- 
ing too bold in the company of the opposite 
sex. But the Louisville girl who refused to 
take lessons on the violin, when she found that 
she would need a bow, is rather too much 
for us. 


Rossini had a favorite provision merchant. 
One day the latter rather bashfully said to Ros- 
sini, ‘**I have for a long time wanted to ask 
you a favor.” 

** Name it,” said the maestro. 

‘It is,” replied the merchant, ‘‘ that you 
will give me your photograph with a few 
words under it. 

**Willingly,” responded Rossini; and he 
took a photograph from his pocket-book, and 
wrote under it, ‘* To the friend of my stomach.” 


Liberatti was doing his best, and the crowds 
in front of the Brighton were enjoying the mu- 
sic in spite of the hot sun that was slowly melt- 
ing them, when a rather tipsy son of Erin in- 


quired of his neighbor, ‘* Oi say, misther, (hic), 
is that Levi?’’ Upon being informed that it 
was not Levy, he pondered for a long time, 
and then, with true Irish logic, remarked, 
** Well, and he’s a foine player (hic), whoever 
he is;’’ and after another pause, ‘*‘ Oi prefer 
him (hic) to Levi, though oi never (hic) heard 
Levi.”’ 


**Do you play very much nowadays, Miss 
Smith ?”’ he asked, as they seated themselves 
after a waltz. 

** Only occasionally,” she replied. ‘1 have 
neglected my music shamefully of late, and am 
getting quite out of practice.” 

‘** | was passing your house last evening,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘ and stood at the gate for a moment 
to hear you play. Instead of getting out of 
practice, I think you are improving—if any 
improvement is possible,” he added politely. 

** Last evening ?’’ she asked. 

** Ves; about nine o’clock.” 

‘You are mistaken. I was at the opera last 
evening,” she said, in a strained voice, as she 
accepted an invitation to dance from another 
gentlemen. ‘It was the man tuning the piano 
you heard.” 


There are five song writers hidden in the 
following question. Hunt them out: 

Did Stephen see Foster at the St. James 
Armory, as Wilie says? and did Henry see 
work going on at the West end of the build- 
ing? 


The residents in the neighborhood of H and 
Nineteenth streets are delightfully entertained 
each evening in listening to a fine tenor voice 
in ballads and classical selections. Such a 
voice might well belong to any of our best 
professional or noted Italian tenors, but, 
strange to relate, is possessed by none other 
than a beautiful young lady of eighteen, whose 
musical composition, ** True to Thee,” a waltz 
song, has just come from the hands of the pub- 
lishers.— Washington (D. C.) paper. 





A crow having secured a piece of cheese, flew 
with its prize to a lofty tree, and was preparing 
to devour it, when a crafty fox, halting at the 
foot of the tree, beyan to cast about how to 
obtain it. 

‘*How tasteful,” he cried in well-feigned 
ecstacy, ‘‘is your dress; it can not surely be 
that. your musical education has been ne- 
glected. Will you not oblige—”’ 

**T have a horrid cold,” replied the crow, 
‘‘and never sing without my music, but since 
you pressme— At the same time I should add 
that I have read A2sop, and have been there 
before.”’ 

So saying, she deposited the cheese in a safe 
place on the limb of the tree, and favored him 
with a song. 

‘* Thank you,” exclaimed the fox and trotted 
away, with the remark that ‘Welsh rabbits 
never agreed with him, and were far inferior 
in quality to the animated variety. 

MoRAL-—The foregoing fable is supported 
by a whole battery of morals. We are taught 
(1) that it pays to take the papers; (2) that 
imitation is not always the sincerest flattery ; 
(3) that a stalled rabbit with contentment is 
better than no bread ; and (4) that the aim of 
art is to conceal disappointment. 








Musical Daughter (examining copy of *‘ Pure 


Delight,”)—‘*Oh, Papa, I am_ passionately 
fond of George F. Root—”’ 
Practical Papa (laying aside his ‘* Farm 


Journal "’)—** So am I, especially the peaches. 
In fact I think Georgia fruit—”’ 


M. D. (interrupting)—‘* No, no. I had ref- 
erence to the composer.” 
Festival Chorus (400 voices, full organ, 





knee swell) ‘*Oh, Lordy!” 
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| ‘THE WISDOM OF MANY. 


If we look around in modern music, we will 
find that we have a terrible deal of mind and 
astonishingly few ideas. —A. W. AMBROS. 


Only he who knows much, can teach much ; 
only he who has become acquainted with dan- 
gers, who has himself encountered and over- 
come them, can successfully teach others how 
to avoid them.—ForKEL. 


The, in so many ways, pernicious delusion 
that ‘* for the beginner,” at least, a second-rate 
teacher is ‘*good enough,”’ can be overcome 
only by the influence of good teachers. Only 
the very best teacher is ‘‘good enough.”— 
MARX. 


Goethe said, ‘‘ That the worth of art appears 
most eminent in music, since it requires no 
material, no subject matter, whose effects must 
be deducted. It is wholly form and power, 
and it raises and ennobles whatever it ex- 
| presses.”’ 


The old Greek, the wisest of all the heathens, 
made a point of teaching their children music, 
because he said it taught them not to be self- 
willed and fanciful, but to see the beauty of 
order, the usefulness of rule, the divineness of 
law. — KINGSLEY. 


‘*T now feel more vividly than ever what a 
heavenly calling art is, and for this also I have 
to thank my parents. Just when all else which 
ought to interest the mind appears repugnant 
and empty and insipid, the smallest real serv- 
ice to art lays hold of your inmost thoughts, 
leading you far away from town and country, 
and from earth itself, that it is indeed a blessing 
sent by God,””—MENDELSSOHN. 


Chopin, the great pianist and composer, 
used to say to-his pupils that he never prac- 
ticed more than four hours a day, but that 
these were carefully and methodically em- 
ployed. 

Those who can devote a great part of their 
best time to practice, with a view to profes- 
sional excellence, may adopt Chopin’s plan, 
with here and there another hour added. 

Pupils whose school duties keep them from 
home between 9g A. M. and 4 P. M., should not 
practice more than two hours and a half a day, 
nor less than an hour and a half. In both 
cases they should make it a rule to have from 
ten minutes to half an hour’s practice before 
going to school. With a little energy this can 
be accomplished with perfect comfort and in- 
calculable advantage to the acquisition of the 
art. 

This morning practice should consist exclu- 
sively of daily studies ; that is, five-finger ex- 
ercises, scales, three and four-toned arpeggios, 
trills, and octaves, according to stage of ad- 
vancement. 

Remember, however, that nothing is accom- 
plished, and probably much harm done, if 
these exercises are imperfectly or listlessly gone 
through with, just to fill the time; but they 
will help wonderfully if practiced with the 
constantly thoughtful purposes of making the 
exercises more perfect, in evenness and fluency 
rather than rapidity, at first. 

When you take up the study of music, do 
not set out with the idea that it is to furnish 
you entertainment. You will find that its true 
enjoyment consists in its earnest study and the 
progress that you feel you are making. Thus 
you will ina short time furnish much greater 
entertainment both to others and yourself, 

Make your teacher feel that you understand 
this, and that you propose to adhere to it, he 
will then enjoy giving you lessons, do more for 
you from principie, and be aé/e to do more for 





you.—GOLDBECK.— The Etude. 











Parity of Music. 


Music should be fostered without pedantic 
nonsense of any kind by the intelligent, for 
there is no amusement so free from vice as 
music. It is as pure as religion. Priestcraft, 
church and state, dogma, etc., have made 
countless infidels; and religion itself has been 
made the plea for crimes. But no one will 
charge that the honest aspiration of the soul 
toward God is suggestive of, or can suggest, 
evil or produce an evil thought. Thus, music— 
so generally acceptable—is suborned to vice, 
but can not be made to suggest it. While 
truly occupied with music thought can not be 
evil. 

Religion is the soul’s recognition of God’s 
kingdom. Music is the recognition of the 
soul's harmonious sympathy with it. With 
neither has the materialist any business, being 
facts beyond the recognition of his touch. 
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Books and Magazines. 


Dearly Bought, by Clara Louise Burnham, author of 
“ No Gentlemen,” “ A Sane Lunatic,” etc., Chicago, 
published by Sumner & Co. We know of ne writer 
who shows such marked progress in story writing as 
the author of “ Dearly Bought.” The present k 
might have emanated from older and more experienced 
story tellers with desirable honor and credit. Mrs. 
Burnham is especially happy in depicting country 
scenes and country life. Ino and the old horse stand 
out as real characters. The peculiar traits of the 
good old eo | people are admirably depicted. The 
plot is a g one, the denouement of which is 
managed with consummate skill. The merale of the 
story advances it a step beyond previous ones and one 
is led to heartily despise or enthusiastically commend, 
as the case may be, the actions which govern the several 
characters of the book. “ Dearly Bought” belongs to 
the “‘ Hammock Series of Summer Readings,” but it is 
a Le that will delight and please “all the year 
round,” 


St. Nicholas for August, is a profusely illustrated 
and seasonable midsummer number. It opens with a 
oomnes written and illustrated article on “ Old 
Shep an i 
H. North tells about New-York's city sheep farm, and 
for which Jas. A. Monks and W. Taber have drawn 
some beautiful pictures. The frontispiece, by Monks, 
is also illustrative of this per. Blanche Willis 
Howard, author of “Guenn” and “One Summer,” 
writes a simple and pathetic story of German child-life, 
with a happy ending, called “ Frieda’s Doves.” The 
two illustrations by Fr. Lipps, “‘ The Corner of the 
Cathedral” and “ The Dormer-window,” are of scenes 
closely identified with the author's own life in Germany. 
An ——- and instructive paper is that entitled 
“Paper: Its Origin and History,” by Charles E. Bol- 
ton, which is accurate without being technical, and is 
illustrated by W. H. Drake, from drawings made at the 
mills where the paper is manufactured on which S¢ 
Nicholas is printed. 


As usual with the “ Midsummer Holiday Number,” 
the August Century is uncommonly attractive in pic- 
tures, fiction, and anecdotal papers. An outdoor 

uality, appropriate to the season, is noticeable in John 

urrough’'s fresh woodland and field paper “* A Glance 
at British Wild Flowers,” which Alfred Parsons, the 
English artist, has illustrated in a lively decorative 
style. One of his full-page sketches of daffodils on the 
border of a stream is the frontispiece. Of midsummer 
character, as well, are two brief essays, one “ A Sum- 
mer Holinight” meditation by Miss Edith M. Thomas; 
and the other, an essay by Dr. Edward Eggleston on 
“ Americans at Play,” in spite of a popular prejudice 
that we are an over-worked, heavy-hearted people. 


Stage-Struck; or, She Would Be an O, - Singer. 
A Novel. By Blanche Roosevelt. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. Cincinnati. Robt. Clarke & Co 
The London, (Eng.) Daily News is not far out in de. 
scribing this book as “‘ one of the cleverest, freshest, 
most original novels that has lately appeared,” for it is 
first and last notable for its quality of readadleness. 
The style is colloquial, rapid, full of Americanisms, 
easy to carelessness, and buoyant with a sense of super- 
abundant power, which carries the reader along Fite 
one of the rapids of the author's own country... . . . 
The story of how Annabel leaves her peaceful, friendly 
home in Wisconsin to travel to Milan to study music in 
its own land; of her stay in England in the queer home 

Mrs. Edmonds in the narrow street off the Strand; 
of her many novel adventures, is told with vivacity 
and humor. 

Notes on Choral Music, by H. E. Krehbiel. The 
author of the above “ Notes” who is one of America’s 
best musical critics, has given a very modest name to a 
very valuable book. The notes about choral music and 
the organization of Choral Societies here and abroad 
are of great interest. The work deals largely with the 
programs and work of New York Choral leties, but 
is far from being a book of local interest only, and can 
not fail to be of service to musicians everywhere. The 
book is bo wore and bound by the Aldine Printing 
Works of Cincinnati, and is the highest style of the art. 


the Central Park Sheep,” in which Franklin | 
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DEPART MEN 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL, 


Blaine, Blaine, Blaine of Maine. March- 
ing song and chorus. By George Ray. 
a eres ea a ee ee 40 cts. 





At the Chicago Convention the w rds given above as 
the title of this song were used by the men in marching 
to keep step by. his fact suggested the song above 
named, which is in the form oP vocal march, and a 

ood one it is. It is already very popular, and its sale 
as already entered the thousands, though one of the 
latest of the campaign songs. 


With Blaine and Jack We'll Clear the 
Track. Song and chorus. By W. B. Rich 
DUNG bs 0 kt & 0 


A rousing Republican campaign song, written by the 
former Democratic Mayor of New aibens. Ind. Itis 
sure to take with the clubs. The old man at his “‘fire ° 
makes some very sensible and pointed remarks. Get 
the song and see. 


A Voice from Garfield's Home. Song 
and Chorus. By T. P. Westendorf. Price, 40 cts 


This song was suggested by the tender and touching 
letter sent to Mr Biaine by Mrs. Garfield, upon the 
announcement of his nomination The song is worthy 
the occasion, and will do good work in the coming 
campaign. The title page contains a script copy of the 
letter referred to. 


The Nation Loves it’s Soldiers Still. 
Song and chorus. By T. Westendorf. With 
portrait cf Gen. Logan Price. ...... 40 cts. 


A song in hon r of the Republican candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, Gen. John A. Logan, and is a most 
excellent tribute to the renowned soldier and statesman. 


*Tis Blaine and Logan Now. Song and 
chorus. Words and music by T. P. Westendorf 
2 Te eee ree eee 35 cts. 


This writer seems to enthuse to some purpose over 
the Republican nominations, and means to vote “ early 
and often” by getting in good work with the songs and 
choruses. Wettenderf's music is always pleasing, and 
these campaign songs are quite effective. 


Cleveland and Victory. Song and chorus 
Words and music by T,. P. Westendorf. With por- 
trait of Cleveland. Price. ..... + Mee. 


A Democratic campaign song, in march movement, 
with a good melody and a stirring chorus. 


When Robin Comes Home from the 
Sea. Song and chorus. Words and music by 
V Hawley. Arranged by Charies E. Pratt 


POs 6 ow woes 6 ao . 30 cts. 


A pretty ome of the sea, of the class now so popular, 
quite easy and melodious, and exceedingly well ar- 
ranged. 


Ah Well-a-Day. Ballad. Words by Mary E 
Wilkins. Music y J. W. Bischoff. Price . 50 cts. 


A quaint ballad of rare grace and beauty, excellent 
for concert purpose, as are all of Dr. Bischoff s songs. 
This is one of his very best. It is adorned with beau- 
tiful title page in 3 colors, with vignette. 


All On a Summer's Day. Ballad. Words 
and music by L. A. F. Beautilul Title. 

OR a rer re Ae 30 cts 
This 1s another quaint and peculiar song, after the old 
time fashion. It is worthy of great success. 

To_ Love and be Loved, My Darling. 
Song and chorus. Words and music by T. P. 
Meee. BOOM: «co wt we us 80 cts. 

This we unhesitatingly pronounce to be one of the 
finest see ad pee me in years. It is as sweet as it can 
be, pure and refined in feeling, beautiful in melody. It 
will become a standard song. 


Life Has No Power. Donizetti. Price, 40 cts. 
A trio much sought for by good singers. 


O Lady Mine. Serenade Music by W. H. Pon- 
a Us db & dis 9.0 » oe 0 ec ene, |. 


A concert song of much merit, for high voices. Of 
medium difficulty, and in compass ranging from E ist 
line to G above the staff. 


Hearest Thou? (Odi Tu’) Mattei. 
Price 
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Never Slight a Friend. Song and chorus 
Words and 
,. eerie oe. ; . . cts, 
A motto song, dedicated to the Golden Eagle Lodge, 
No. 4, U.O of H., Cincinnati. it appeals to the kind- 
lier sentiments 
Night in Venice. Duet. Lucantoni. 


PSUS» + 65 cts 


Ehren on the Rhine. Song. Hutchinson. 

Price... ee i. £8 40 cts, 
We have just issued fresh editions of the above stan 
dard compositions, from newly engraved plates 


Old Thompeon's Mule. Comic song, with 
donkey refrain. By T. P. Westendorf, with por 
trait of the mule Brice. ; 40 cts 

If this song does not make its mark we shall miss our 
guess, It is funny through and through. The min- 
strels will take hold of it this fall, and beyond doubt it 
will prove a good card for them. We can furnish trav 
eling companies with orchestral arrangements 


Kisses to Thee. Waltz song, with duet for 
tenor and soprano, with chorus. By C. F. Bert. 


Price. . . [ee . . 85 cts 
A graceful, flowing melody, not difficult, and ar 
ranged in a varied and pleasing manner 


My Love of Long Ago. Ballad for mezzo so- 

rano or baritone ords by Mary E Kail. Musi 

»y J. W. Bischoff. Picture title. Price 50 cts 

Dr. Bischoft’s music is always in demand and ca- 

gerly sought for. This is a most + me ballad, and 
up to the usual high standard of this popular author 


Look Out Upon the Stars, My Love. 
Serenade. Words by E. C. Pinkney. Music by 
C. M. Feine. Price. eS? © 86 cts 

A concert song of moderate difficulty. Somewhat in 
the style of the cavatina. Very pleasing and musicianly 


Expectancy. Ballad By W H. Pontius. Pic 
ture title. Price Lins ao 6% oe eee 
We publish two editions of this exquisite song, one 
for tenor or soprano, one for alto or bass. “ Profes- 
sionals” will be delighted with it, and it will prove a 
most excellent piece for ambitious vocal students. Of 
moderate difficulty 


FOR THE PIANO. 
Songs Without Words. By J. A. Henry. 


No.1. Sorrow. Price ; 25 cts 
No.2. Sympathy. Price — 80 cts 
Two little gems for the piano, not difficult, but of 


classic tendency in treatment and style. Will be very 

useful to teachers 

The Mill. R. Joseffy Op.23. Price. 50 cts 
We have just issued an elegant plate edition of this 

favorite composition. it is one of the best of the many 

“mill pieces” now published. 


March des Tambours. (March of the Drum- 


mers.) Sidney Smith. Price 60 cts 
Mazourka. Op.24, No.2 Leschetizky 

Pea ee - 69 cts 
La Seduisante. (Enticement.) Op. 155. Gus 

tave Lange. Price 60 cts 


The above are well known and standard composi« 
tions. Our editions are from new plates carefully pre- 
ared and edited. Teacher should always give pub 
fisher’s name in ordering 


Rosebud Waltz. Smallwood. Arranged by J 

Ahrem. Price... e° 0 cts 

An easy piece for beginners, carefully adapted to the 
wants of teachers. Key of G Pretty and pleasing 


The New Rigged Ship. Arranged by J. Ah 
rem. . 


*rice 0 cts 


Of the same grade as the above, a lively little melody 
which may be used as a “first piece.” Key of ¢ 
Carefully fingered 


STANDARD STUDIES, 
With Foreign Fingering. 


Loeschhorn. Progressive studies. Op 66. Bk. 
1,2,3. Price pevasees Each $1.25 


Loeschhorn. Progressive studies In execu- 
tion.) Op. 65. Bk.1. Price . $1.00 


Kohler. New School in Velocity. Op. 128. Bk.I 
Price . ? ss » 1 i » $1.75 
FOR BRASS BAND 


We Shall Win Quickstep. W. H. Pontius, 
ae , —- —- . 60 cts 


John Church & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati. 
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Go my friend, James E. Conly, Tenor of the Wilbur Opera Co. 





"Sino Me the Old Song again.” 


SONG AND GHORUS. 






































































- Words by EARNEST DELANCEY PIERSON. Music by RICHARD STAHL. Op. 241. 
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Ere my heart sor - row had known, Well I re-mem - ber that 
Safe - guard from sor - row and strife. Here by the fire where grim 
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Fain would I hear that sweet song a-bove all, Sing me the old song a - gain! 
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JOSEPHINE FURMAN. KARL OTTO HEYVER. 
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I thought I heard 
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LOHENGRIN. 


Con moto Moderato. Richard Waqner. 
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F, SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
OINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—sBY— 


KARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 





IN TO a lightness, elasticity, and 
IN Fl NIS Combines beautiful design and best 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Proressors 1n THe CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


‘“ 

This remarkable Work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the 7 endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical di nitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 


tories. 
Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Genera Agents, 


CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
IN TONE Combines lightness, elasticity, and 





pliancy. 
Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


AMBERGQ’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
ten or more letters per day, the use .f an Amberg 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, sddress A. 


AMBERG, care of 
CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years | 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORG AIS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN ' NE Combtnes volume with purity and 
s 
N 


] T UC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
obmbinas beautiful design and best 
workmanship 
IN FINISH °werkmansn 





CINCINNATI, 0. | 





Subscription, $1.00 a Year. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


WEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano ‘The first Violin 
part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION, 


large Orchestra, 16 instrumenta. 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano . 
Violin, Cornet and Piano . 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 


25 Cents 
35 ot 


Bass and Piano Ter t ..40 
9 Instruments (Smal! Orchestra) without 
Piano .. a ape alae 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
Piano «x eos t 
85 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano : eS 65 
86 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Meme scteses 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. cach; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, $2.00 Net. 
‘es 3 * a Large ‘* ‘ $2 00 ** 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Onccrnees 
IN TOUCH — lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINIS Combines beautiful design and best 


The Chapel. 





A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

“he music of this collection is all very choice, not 
dificult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 


set consists of 26 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE, 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


=-FoR— 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 

OF THE PIANO FORTE. 
Single Copy, 25 cis 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It hes 16 
pases, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regu 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises, 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edited 
and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano 
forte news, etc. 
@@Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums 


Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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WM. KNABE & CoO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NBW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Pure Delight 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc. | 


e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment, In it may be 
found music for al) occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 


contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
GEO. F. ROOT and OC. COC. CASE. 








The unprecedented sale of “PURE DELIGHT” 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 


songs at the left on some of the pages and the music in | 
FULL at the +e = arrangement most convenient for | 


for those singers who for any reason de- 


the player an 
There are 


sire the notes. 
Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scripture Responsive Readings, 


The latter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


| Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 


rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety | 


of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music”’ is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas- 
ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 


: EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE * 
IN TOUCH combines * lightness, elasticity, an 
INF 


[ated Soe 





Cone volume with purity and 





Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly. 


There are also some 


Scripture Readings 


We can send you some speci- 


with musical responses. 
a few bricks to 


men pages, but it will be like sendin 


show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 


Responsive Services, —, Songs, and appropriate 
feces for special occas most EL&GANT 
yMN, Tune anv Cuurcx Music Boox published. 

Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2,00 by mail. A single 

copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1,50. 

Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendia Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 


| large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book | 


itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 

What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to see PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Bepetee preee of book, 35 cts. by mail 


posteecpanges not propaia. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Price, 81.50, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
_ Cincinnati. 0. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


J Ne ~ is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ae 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves 

of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
Cincinnati, 0, 











